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Preserving a Famous Film 



( Ft 'om Mi otograph \ ) j 


NE of the essential charac- 
teristics of the moving pic- 
ture has always seemed to 
be its lack of words, its in- 
ability to talk. The salient 
difference between the photoplay and the 
regular drama is an absence of dialog. 

The "silent drama” has been a synonym 
for the motion picture play. Every art 
has its imitations, and the chief imitation 
of the motion picture is its inability to 
convey thought in the form of word or 
language to its spectators. 

That is, it has always seemed to. Now 
we find, however, that the motion picture 
is sought out by a certain class of people 
as the only means whereby their lan- 
guage can be recorded. This is the sign-lan- 
guage, by means of which the deaf converse. 
What the phonograph is to those who can 
hear, the motograph is to the deaf — a perman- 
ent record of thought expression. The sign- 
language has never had a means of permanent 
record, and consequently no fixed form. It 
varies with each individual, and in different 
sections of the country dialectic peculiarities 
have been unconsciously involved, as in other 
languages. The need of overcoming this diffi- 
culty lead to experimentation with the motion 
picture medium, as it was foreseen that a series 
of sign addresses and lectures thrown upon the 
screen successively in every section of the 
country before thousands of deaf-mutes and 
always in the same unvarying form, would 
serve to give a uniformity and stability to the 
language such as it had never enjoyed before. 

The first experiments in this direction re- 
ceived a demonstration at the Buffalo Ex- 
position. It was attempted to reproduce in 
the sign-language such pieces as the Lord’s 
Prayer and "Nearer, My God, to Thee" by 
means of the cinematograph ; lint the effort 
proved unsuccessful owing to the imperfect 
projection of those days. It was not until 
about two years ago that interest in the matter 
was revived, under the instigation of George 
W. Yeditz, then editor of the Deaf American. 
who believed that perfected methods of 
motion picture operation evolved during the 
intervening years, would lead to more satis- 
factory results. Accordingly the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf took up the movement 
and appointed a committee with representation 
in every state to raise a fund to take motion 
pictures of sermons, addresses and lectures in 
the sign-language by the leading masters of 
the medium. This fund lias already passed the 
$5,000 mark, and it is proposed to raise $15,- 
ooo more to set aside as an endowment fund 
for the use of the association. An interest- 
ing feature, indicating the wide enthusiasm 
stired by the movement is that all the contri- 
butions are in small sums ranging from a 
penny to five dollars. 



1>R. E. M. GAI.I.AUDET POSING FOR THE FAMOUS FILM. 

The film will serve a two-fold purpose. In 
the first place they will give uniformity to the 
language, as explained above. Secondly, the 
addresses themselves will serve an instructive 
and entertaining purpose ; for the deaf, shut 
off from all spoken discourse, will find in the 
lectures a pleasure that has long been denied 
them. The films will thus be educational in a 
double sense and also entertaining. The en- 
thusiasm already aroused gives grounds for 
predicting that in time the deaf-mute associa- 
tions and clubs in every large city will each 
have their projecting outfit and give these 
sign-language films at regular intervals. 

The first film resulting from the new move- 
ment is a "silent" lecture on Lorna Doone and 
the country of Devonshire wherein the famous 
novel has its setting. The lecturer is Prof. 
E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington, director of 
Kendall Green, the only college for the deaf 
and dumb in the world. He tells, in the lan- 
guage of signs, about his journey through the 
Lorna Doone country, describing the people, 
the customs and the buildings in a thoroughly 
interesting manner. At an exhibition of this 
film before the inmates of Kendall Green, an 
appreciative demonstration followed, leaving 
no doubt as to the educational and entertain- 
ing qualities of the film. True, the picture is 
limited to deaf and dumb institutions; but it 
offers to our "silent friends" an exceptional 
opportunity of enjoying a lecture in a lan- 
guage they can understand, before them in 
perfect sign words. Every school for the 
deaf and dumb should give its inmates the 
pleasure of viewing this lecture. 

The film is said to be a success from the 
photographic standpoint. The work was done 
by S. G. Boemstein of the Capitol Film Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. Knowing some- 
thing of the signs of the mutes himself, the 
photographer was able to calculate the speed 
at which to turn his machine. In order not 
to miss any of the small fingerings, and at the 
same time not blur the arm movements. 
Manager Boernstein called into play all the 
niceties of his skill. As a result, the film 


renders the lecturer's motion clearly 
and comprehensibly. 

Dr. Gallaudet is the only surviving 
son of the founder of American Deaf- 
mute education, and he is recognized as 
the greatest living master of the sign-lan- 
guage. Fifty years hence this film will 
be as priceless to the deaf of that day as 
would be a phonograph record to-day 
to the English-speaking race of Wash- 
ington’s farewell address or Webster's 
Plymouth oration, were we so fortunate 
as to possess them. 

There are a few films in existence 
specially prepared for the deaf, which 
antedate the Lorna Doone film. There 
is one giving the Lord’s Prayer, owned 
bv the Rev. F. A. Moeller, of Chicago. The 
New York School for the Deaf has two, one 
representing Prof. W. G. Jones, a deaf-mute, 
who teaches theatrical pantomime, reciting the 
"Seven Ages" from Shakespeare’s “As you 
Like it." and a burlesque entitled “The Par- 
son and the Monkey.” The other film shows 
the Fan wood cadets, the only battalion of 
deaf-mute students in the world. The envolu- 
tion of these deaf-mute cadets have been pro- 
nounced scarcely inferior to those of West 
Point or Annapolis, and when their deafness 
is considered the fact becomes marvelous. 

The two New York films were exhibited at 
the recent World’s Congress of the Deaf, at 
Colorado Springs, and the enthusiasm they 
evoked was boundless. The film repesenting 
Prof. Jones in his recitations dispelled any 
doubt that might be entertained by those whom 
the failure of the Buffalo Exposition films 
had rendered skeptical. It is safe to say that 
the sign-language has entered upon a new era 
through the instrumentality of motion pic- 
ture. 


LIP-READING EXTRAORDINARY 

London, Dec. 2 . — The bioscope was registering a 
banqueting scene at the moment of the speeches. The 
young actor who was instructed with the role of 
presiding rose and solemnly made the gestures ap- 
propriate to a learned discourse, while all the time- 
he kept his fellow actors amused by a flow of amus- 
ing slang and profanity with unprintable anecdotes 
as decoration. 

What did it matter? He was posing before a 
cinematograph, not speaking before a phonograph. 

The flint was a great success, it was praised all 
over the world, especially for the life-like attention 
the guests evidently paid to the orator. 

One complaint only was received, a very 7 severe 
and indignant rebuke. It came from the director of 
a deaf-mutes’ institution, where the pupils, trained 
to reading the lips, had been able to follow the un- 
bridled license of the orator as well as to watch his 
gestures . — Chicago Tribune. 
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THE GALLAUDET BAND 

BY TOM L. ANDERSON 




$jj X the March issue of the .'hinds. 
Miss Sarah H. Porter, instructor 
of tlie Normal Class. Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., has 

SSJ a very instructive article on the 

study of the effect on the deaf of musical 
vibrations, for which she has drawn largely on 
observation of the Fanwood Band, and from 
the experiences of its founder, Supt. Enoch 
Henry Currier of the Fanwood Institution. 
We are led to believe the Fanwood Band uni- 
que, which it certainly is in point of number of 
pieces, repertoire, and proficiency as a whole. 
However it is not generally known that a 
formidable rival has appeared on the musical 
horizon, in the organization of the Gallaudet 
Band, embracing ten pieces, under the leader- 
ship and instruction of Frederic G. Fancher, 
Ls. a former Chief of the Fanwood musicians. 

In the short period of his endeavors at the 
college, Mr. Fancher has accomplished won- 
ders in a musical way. It is due entirely to his 
ceaseless efforts and to the spirit of the musi- 
cians of his making that the Gallaudet Band 
has grown from a snare drum, introduced for 
the students’ delectation in the fall of 1910 by 
Mr. Fancher, to the 
present company of 
ten members and a 
repertoire of about 
fifty selections. The 
real organization was 
not accomplished un- 
til last fall ; and the 
rapid progress since 
then has been noth- 
ing short of wonder- 
ful. During the past 
winter the band has 
been an adjunct at 
student theatricals, 
and the past month 
its first outside con- 
cert was given at 
the Calvary Baptist 
Church in the city, 
followed within the 
week by the accep- 
tance of an invitation 
to play before a lar- 
ger audience at Cen- 
tral Mission. The 
Mission publication 
commended this last 
performance highly, 
and expressed a hope 
for further treats. 

Besides these public 
appearances, an 

hour's practice is held every evening, always 
attended by a number of the students who 
possess a degree of hearing. 

Since so much credit is due Mr. Fancher 
for his labors to establish the Gallaudet Band, 
a brief personal account seems proper. He 
was born deaf. His debut as a musician was 
made in the Fanwood Band at the age of 
twelve vears. and he became so proficient that 
he attained the office of Chief Musician before 
his graduation from the Institution in 1910. 
It is interesting to note that since joining the 
Fanwood Band he has improved in hearing, 
and now perceives loud sounds, lde plays the 
drums and all the wind instruments except the 
clarionet, fife and flute, and is anxious to mas- 
ter these. He is a typical musician, to the 
extent of being seriously interested in noth- 


FREDEKIC G. FANCHER 
lti llie uniform of Cl:icf Musician of the fanwood Band 
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THE GAU.AUDET, BAND 

bottom row: Messrs. Roller. lUitteibaugli. Fancher, I.apides; Aaras, Skvb. rg , 
Hosjle; Stegmerten, Thompson, Smith. 

ing but his profession ; yet at the same time 
his record as a student is good. 

All the members of the band are able to 
perceive loud sounds, while one is a hearing 
person. Mr. Victor Skyberg, recruited from 
the Normal class. Mr. Skyberg has had 
previous experience as a cornetist in his home 
in Minnesota, and is a valuable member. His 
service, however, is temporary, and Band- 
master Fancher is using every endeavor in de- 
veloping a cornetist to take his place next fall. 

Next to the bandmaster in point of service 
on the Gallaudet Band is Mr. William H. 

Arras, T 2. of Ohio, barytone. In a little less 
than one year Mr. Arras has attained a con- 
siderable mastery of his instrument, and ex- 
hibits quite a degree of skill in its use. It 
is to be regretted that his place will be vacant 


bv graduation this spring, just as his services 
are becoming of great value to the band. 

The other members are: Michael Lapides, 
'13, Conn., bass; Henry Stegmerten, P. C., of 
Washington, D. C., Alto; Winfield I. Roller, 

P. C.. Colo., bass drum ; Vernon Butterbaugh, 
'15, Neb., snare drum; Eugene Hogle, '13, 
Neb., cornet ; Clifford Thompson, P. C., Idaho, 
alto: Carl Smith, P. C., Mo., cymbals. 

While the repertoire of the band is at pres- 
ent about fifty selections, rapid progress is be- 
ing made. Some difficult pieces have been 
mastered, with the more numerous simple 
airs. A typical concert program was that 
given in the college chapel during the inter- 
missions of the last dramatic entertainment, 
including the following airs : Star Spangled 
Banner. America, Dixie, Yankee Doodle, 
Patroitic March, Maple Leaf Forever March. 
Silver Threads Among the Gold, Annie Lau- 
rie. Cheer Up Brothers. Herilda Mauzurka, 
and Home Sweet Home. 

While rendering a selection, the band keeps 
together at the heating of time by Bandmaster 
Fancher, who at the same time plays a tenor 
trombone. It is remarkable that, with the ex- 
ception of Messrs 
Skyberg and F a n- 
cher. none of the 
band men hears any- 
thing but his own in- 
strument when all 
play together. Never- 
theless they get much 
pleasure out of their 
work, and attend 
practice with com- 
mendable exactness. 

While there has 
been a comparison 
drawn between a deaf 
musician and a blind 
painter, which 1 hon- 
estly think a little 
strained, the efforts 
of Mr. Fancher to 
establish a course in 
music at Gallaudet 
are not without value. 
In most cases where 
deaf boys have taken 
to playing their hear- 
ing has improved. 
Miss Porter records 
only six cases from 
the present enroll- 
ment of 31 in the 
Fanwood Band and 
Fife and Drum Corps 

where the musician has not improved in hear- 
ing since joining. And that the grown men 
at the college could master their instruments 
so rapidly, with only the instruction received 
from Mr. Fancher, is of educational impor- 
tance in showing how the sound perceiving 
organs of some people classed as deaf seem to 
lie dormant, and can be put to good use if 
given sufficient impetus onward. 

We expect to hear more of Mr. Fancher 
and the Gallaudet Band, and can see no rea- 
son why such an organization should not at- 
tract favorable interest in Gallaudet College. 


You can fool part of the people all of the 
time, and all of the people part of the time, 
hut you can’t fool all of the people all of the 
time. — Lincoln. 
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Written bv REV. SIDNEY STUART BOST 
( Rector of Si. Philip's Church, Durham , N. C. ) 





2 j N the spring of 
^5 1906 the Rev. 

Oliver J. Whildin of 
Balitmore, the faith- 
ful and hard working 
Missionary to the 
Deaf in the Southern 
Dioceses, reported 
that he had prepared 
for confirmation in 
St. Philip’s Parish, 

Durham, a large class 
of deaf people. On 
the evening of the 
Fifth Sunday after 
Easter, May 20, 1906, 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Blount Cheshire, 

D.D., confirmed the 
class of seventeen 
prepared by Mr. 

Whildin. This was the beginning of St. 
Philip’s Deaf-Mute Mission which has now 
forty communicants of as faithful, zealous 
and devoted church people as one could find in 
a careful search for zealous folk. Their chil- 
dren have been baptized, and with hardly an/ 
exception the adults have all been confirmed. 


CONGREGATION OF ST. PHILIP S DEAF-MUTE MISSION — REPEATING THE FIRST WORDS OF THE 

CREED “l BELIEVE.” 


Class which meet every Sunday 
reader who possesses and merits 


a deaf lay - 
their con- 
fidence ; a service and sermon once a month by 
the Rector of the Parish, and an occasional 
celebration of the Holy Communion, either at 
the early hour, or at the mid-day service. On 
a recent Sunday morning nine of them at- 
tended the early service at 7 130 o'clock. 

We give a summary of the confirmations : 

re confirmed. 


May 

20. 

1906, 

17 

Jan. 

20, 

1907. 

2 

Mar. 

1, 

1908, 

4 

Feb. 

6, 

1910, 

8 

.Mar. 

5 > 

191 1 , 

5 

Jan. 

2 8, 

1912, 

6 


This makes a total of 42 confirmed in six 
years. Within the same time there have been 
23 baptisms, and 
practically all the 
officers of the 
church, even to the 
private communion 
of the sick, have been 
held with them. 

For several years 
Miss Robina Tilling- 
hast had made her 
home in D u r h a m 
while privately she 
taught one little girl. 

During those years 
she gave as a labor 
of love her untiring 
and unceasing help to 
this Mission. When 
her work seemed to 
call her elsewhere, 

St. Philip’s Church 
said emphatically that 
she could not be 
spared from this 
great work which 
meant the brighten- 
i n g of so many 
lives. Accordingly 
she heeded the call 


Rev. Sidney Bost, Rector 
Mr. Roma Fortune, Layreader 
Miss Robina Tillinc.hast, Parish Visitor 


and took up the work 
regularly on Sept. ] , 
1910. With her as 
interpreter the deaf 
go to church with 
hearing people, wor- 
ship with them and 
receive the same ser- 
mons. Not very long 
ago one of the ex- 
Governors of North 
Carolina delivered a 
speech in the Dur- 
ham A c a d e m y of 
Music. Miss T i 1 1 - 
inghast was there 
with her deaf family, 
and in the sign -lan- 
guage she gave the 
speech just at it was 
delivered. 

The Mission is encouraged and refreshed 
by more or less frequent visits of the faith- 
ful Missionary, Rev. Mr. Whildin. The colony 
is growing, the work is enlarging, and a happy 
family is this in Durham, N. C. Soon, we 
trust, we are to have a chapel or auditorium 
built by the deaf people here. Then it is ex- 
pected that the work will be even more beauti- 
ful and glorious. 


THE COXGREC 

Rev. O J. Whildin. 


1ATION OF ST. PHILIP’S. WITH SOME OF THEIR CHILDREN' 

General Missionary lo the Deaf of the South, is seated in tl e centre with the 
Rev. Mr. Sidney Bost. Rector, at his ripht. 


* The Rev. Sidney Stuart Bost 

W E give a brief sketch of the Rev. 

Sidney S. Bost, a hearing minister, 
who has endeared himself to the deaf 
people of Durham, N. C. As can readily be 
seen from the all too modest and self-effacing 
story of the Mission which he has written for 
the Worker at our request. Rev. Mr. Bost 
is the very soul of modesty. It is the wel- 
fare of others that is always uppermost in his 
mind. An incident of the past winter will 
illustrate this truth. The weather in Durham 
had been extremely cold for several days and 
many families were out of coal and wood. 

Saturday came and 
delay meant great 
suffering and perhaps 
illness, but on account 
of the icy condition 
of the streets the 
dealers would make 
no deliveries. As a 
last resort Mr. Bost 
appealed to the 
m a vo r of the town 
and the carts of the 
Street Cleaning De- 
partment were turn- 
ed over to hi m. 
With a few williti 
hands he filled 
carts and sent them 
on their errands of 
mercy. It was far 
into the night before 
his work was done, 
and if any in his con- 
gregation the next 
m o r n i n g observed 
signs of weariness in 
their Rector they un- 
stood. 

Mr. Bost is now in 


these 
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the prime of life. He is scarcely thrty-five. 
In bulid he is athletic, and in teniperment he 
possesses many of the virtues of the canny 
Scot. He mingles freely with the deaf mem- 
bers of his Hock. He has learned to under- 
stand the atmosphere of the life in which they 
live. Although he gives freely and exacts no 
return, he does not hesitate to teach the prin- 
ciples of self-reliance. He encourages all “to 
give as God hath prospered them." The treas- 
uries of the General Board of Missions, the 
Diocesan Missionary Society, and many a 
Hospital and Home and School have been 
blessed by their modest offerings. 

Mr. Host also teaches manliness. Seventeen 
deaf-mutes of Durham are members of the 
Young Men's Christian Association. The 
young women also are encouraged to do their 
share in various ways. 

Mr. Host is far from being sectarian in 
■spirit. Every movement looking to civic and 
religious advance has his endorsement. The 
Pastors of all the churches in Durham are his 
friends. The Parish House of St. Philip’s has 


always been thrown open to all kinds of ser- 
vices and meetings for the Deaf, whether Epis- 
copal or otherwise. The meetings of the last 
Convention of the North Carolina Associa- 
ton of the Deaf were held within its walls. 

One of the great needs of Episcopal Mis- 
sions to the Deaf at the present time is a few 
strong, helpful hearing ministers who will 
lead in the w'ork and at all times be ready to 
speak in its behalf. The absence of such men 
is a serious hindrance to progress. The 
Church at large is waiting to be informed. 
It is waiting to be aroused to the needs of 
the work. The present missionaries are work- 
ing heroically by means of the printed page, 
but the platform and the pulpit needs must 
be employed also. Experience has taught that 
one rousing and convincing speech is often 
worth a thousand pages of cold print. The 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain of St. Ann’s, New 
York, is doing splendid service in this way. 
At present he is the only hearing minister en- 
gaged in deaf-mute work. And when one re- 
calls the splendid services of such hearing 


men as the Rev. Dr. Gallattdet, the founder 
of Deaf-Mute Missions, of the Rev. Dr. Clerc, 
the Rev. Messrs. Berry, Colt, Searing and 
Hart, he cannot but wish that there were 
others now living who could assist in the work 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain alone is doing. 

In Exodus. Chapter XI II, we have the 
story of the battle of the Israelites against the 
Amalekites. Upon a hill near-by stood the 
great leader Moses with a rod in one of his 
uplifted hands. So long as he held his hands 
aloft the Israelites prevailed, but no sooner 
did he lower them than the Amalekites pre- 
vailed. Now, Moses was old and his hands 
were heavy and they would frequently fall 
to his sides in spite of himself. This pre- 
vented the Israelites from making much pro- 
gress. Observing this, Aaron and Hur 
climbed the hill from the valley below and 
stood upon either side of him and each upheld 
a hand. From that moment the Israelites 
prevailed and at length won a splendid victory. 

The lesson is very plain. 


Talks and Reads, Though Deaf, Dumb and Blind 



MRS. BENNETT'S SYSTEM OF “NEUROGRAMS." 


'‘THREATENED with 
the loss of her last 
remaining means of 
comunicating with her 
fellow beings, Mrs. Ella 
Bennett, of Dcnve r, 

Colorado, was inspired 
to invent and perfect an 
entirely new system of 
‘‘reading and writing" 
for the deaf, dumb and 
blind. Lying now in a 
Denver hospital after 
fruitless efforts to re- 
cover her sight, Mrs. 

Bennett — who was born 
a deaf-mute — is one of 
the most contented pa- 
tients there. That is be- 
cause, in spite of her 
triple affliction, she can 
“talk" quite readily with 
doctors and nurses — in 
fact, with any visitor. 

While she still had her eyesight Mrs. Ben- 
nett found the ordinary deaf and dumb finger 
language equal to every requirement. Like 
deaf-mutes, she could also read the speech of 
others by watching the movements of their 
lips. This method, however, works only one 
way. the mutes being unable to make even the 
motions of intelligible speech with their lips. 

Mrs. Bennett lost her eyesight through much 
sewing at night — a task necessary for her sup- 
port. As her sight waned her thoughts dwelt 
upon the problem of future means of making 
known her needs and of receiving communica- 
tions for others. Though blind she could 
write, but it would be impossible for her to 
read the writing of others. 

She had heard of Helen Keller and the pos- 
sibility of "lip-reading" with the fingers ; but 
she realized the extreme difficulty in her case 
•of acquiring that accomplishment. The solu- 
tion of her problem finally flashed ujion her. 


She noted the extreme sensitiveness of the 
nerves of her fingers and the palm of her hand. 
With her fading eyes closed she could touch 
the palm of any finger of her left hand with 
a finger tip of the right one and the sensitive 
nerves would telegraph to her brain instantly 
what point on palm or finger had been touched. 

By experiment she found that she was no 
exception to the general rule. So all she had 
to do to provide herself with a simple means 
of intercommunication with her friends after 
her sight was completely gone was to esta- 
blish a system of "neurograms" — “neurog- 
raphy." or nerve writing, was the solution. 

She set to work with enthusiasm. Each 
nerve centre between the finger joints and 
marked by prominences on the palm of her 
left hand was marked indelibly with a letter 
of the alphabet. Before her sight became too 
dim, each letter position had been fixed by the 
sense of touch. Now, blindness, added to 


deafness and dumbness 
did not so much matter. 
Yet she went to the 
hospital in a flicker of 
hope that the light of 
day had not departed 
forever — a hope, how- 
ever, that was doomed 
to disappointment. 

On Christmas Day a 
friend sat beside her, 
cot. Mrs. Bennet t’s 
hand lay upon the lap of 
her friend and, from a 
casual glance, it ap- 
peared one was “telling 
the fortune" of the 
other. Physician and 
reporter investigated. 

Mrs. Bennett had re- 
newed the letters on her 
hand with an indelible 
pencil. The complete 
alphabet was there, 
three or four letters being on each finger and 
the thumb and the remainder in the palm. 
Mrs. Bennet using her right hand, and her 
friend were alternately touching the printed 
letters. 

The friend, a Mrs. Fall, noticed the visitors, 
and sent the following neurogram to the blind 
woman : 

"These are the doctors." 

Mrs. Bennett immediately stretched out her 
right arm and smilingly shook the hand of the 
physician. 

The wonder of Mrs. Bennett's accomplish- 
ment is the more amazing when the proximity 
of the letters is noted. A is at the end of the 
thumb, B and C come next, and then the alpha- 
bet winds along the fingers and over the palm 
of the wrist in a sort of labyrinthian style 
that seems to be without any particular system. 

Subscribe for the Silent Worker. 


I would give half my kingdom to know how to 
govern the other half . — Peter the Great. 

Honor lies not in never falling, but in rising every 
time you fall. — Confucius. 


There is no god but God. — Mahomet. 

Seest thou a man diligent in . his business? He 
shall stand before kings, — Solomon. 

Love your neighbor as yourself, but don't take 
down your fence. — Franklin. 


Every man must get to heaven in his own way. — 
Frederick the Great. 

Better first in a village than second in Rome.— 
Caesar. 


"The lost opportunities can be regained." 


Imagination rules the world. — Napoleon. 
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By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave.,St. Louis Mo. 



HE address of Mr. Carrol G. 
Pearse, Superintendent of Schools 
of Milwaukee and president of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion, before the Nebraska Teach- 
-ers’ Association last November, at Omaha, 
appeared in the January issue of the Journal 
published at the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf. The subject of Mr. Pearse’s address 
was: "The Oral Teaching of the Deaf." 

It is well for persons in high official posi- 
tion, and for the great body of teachers gen- 
erally, to be interested in the education of the 
deaf. It will aid in locating deaf children 
of school age and in having them placed in 
schools maintained for their especial benefit. 
Mr. Pearse is no doubt a high authority in 
matters pertaining to the education of chil- 
dren able to hear as evidenced by the official 
position he occupies in Milwaukee and in the 
National Education Association. 

The existing problems pertaining to the 
education of the deaf are so manifold and 
difficult that teachers of long experience and 
accredited success in deaf-mute work are 
often appalled at the obstacles caused by deaf- 
ness. Teachers who have long associated 
with the deaf, who know them as pupils and as 
citizens, who are familiar with them in their 
business and social relations, and who are 
versed in the language of conventional signs, 
are qualified to enlighten the general public 
as to the value of methods of instructing the 
deaf. It would, therefore, have been more 
in keeping with the fitness of things if the 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association, or any other 
association for that matter, desiring light 
on the work of educating the deaf, had in- 
vited some prominent educator of the deaf 
to address it on the subject. 

In the profession of deaf-mute instruction 
Mr. Pearse is not recognized as an authority 
on the question of methods of educating the 
deaf. He is not and never was a teacher 
of the deaf. He knows nothing of the con- 
ventional sign-language. A reading of Mr. 
Pearse’s address gives one the impression that 


lie formed this conclusion before he looked 
up his argument after the manner of a college 
debate. As was to be expected of one 
whose observation of deaf-mute work, if 
any, has been confined probably to the dav 
schools of Milwaukee where the single oral 
method is used. Mr. Pearse takes a very nar- 
row and one-sided view of the subject which 
he treated at Omaha. 1 lad he made his ad- 
dress before the American Convention of In- 
structors of the Deaf, or before the National 
Association for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
the fallacies which it contained would have 
been brought home to him before he could 
liave left the platform. Mr. Pearse 's Omaha 
audience lacked the requisite training and ex- 
perience in deaf-mute work to judge his ad- 
dress according to its merits. 

Were it not for the harm to the cause of 
true education of the deaf arising from the 
advocacy of a single method.— like the oral. — 
Inadequate in its provisions and limited in its 
application, — by persons prominently before 
the public not, however, as educators of the 


deaf, there would be an element of humor in 
Mr. Pearse’s address and the circumstances 
surrounding its delivery at Omaha. 

Mr. Pearse does not proceed far in his ad- 
dress before he refers to the language of con- 
ventional signs as a “system that was bettei 
than anything before used,” but that "there 
were, and are, serious disadvantages attend- 
ing the use of any such sign-language.” It 
is quite safe to assume that there is not a 
well educated deaf person anywhere, who is 
also versed in the sign-language, who shares 
Mr. I’earse’s opinion of that language. Not 
being able to use or to understand the sign- 
language himself and not being able to ap- 
preciate its value to one who is deaf, Mr. 
Pearse is not qualified to express an intelli- 
gent opinion on the subject. 

Further on Mr. Pearse proceeds to picture 



DR. E. A. FAY 

The Distinguished Professor of Gallaudet College 
and Editor of The Annals. 

the deaf children in state institutions in the 
following words : 

“They got on very well so long as they stayed 
in the institution, and associated only with persons 
who used the same language. When the deaf per- 
sons had grown up, they usually left the institution 
and returned to their homes. They had been absent 
for years ; their parents and their older brothers 
and sisters were comparative strangers ; their 
younger brothers and sisters and most members of 
the community entirely strangers. They had no 
friends or acquaintances, they had no means of 
communicating with the members of the family or 
with other persons they met except in writing. They 
could not join with enjoyment in the social life of 
the community ; they were stared at ; they were 
freaks. — dummies.” 

The above statement of Mr. Pearse is ab- 
solutely untrue. Mr. Pearse knew his au- 
dience but he did not know his subject. His 
deplorable lack of first hand information is 
further betrayed in the part of his address 
which follows : 

“Sometimes sympathetic friends took the pains, 
and understand how to make their lot more tolera- 
ble and gradually' led them into some participation 
in the life of the family and the community : often 
they gradually shrank into some little niche in which 
they became industriously useful but had little con- 
tact with their fellows. Sometimes the desperate 
loneliness overcame them and led them to flee from 
it, back to the vicinity of the institution in which 
they had been educated, and perhaps settle down 
near it in the effort to find some human companion- 


ship which thcy r could enjoy. Xot infrequently deaf 
men and women married ; they could communicate 
with each other, and get more comfort out of each 
other's society than from the society of any person 
who did not understand their peculiar language. 
Any one who cares to look up the facts may find in- 
stances of this sort in connection with institutions 
not a thousand miles from Chicago.” 

There are a dozen state schools for the deaf 
"not a thousand miles from Chicago" which 
are the best in the world in every essential 
particular and which have sent more students 
to Gallaudet — the National — College for the 
Deaf at Washington than all other schools 
combined. Evidently Mr. Pearse is not aware 
of that fact, nor of the after school record 
of the graduates of the institutions to which 
he slightingly refers, or he would have made 
no such extravagant statement. It would not 
have been necessary' for Mr. Pearse to have 
traveled farther than the library of the super- 
intendent of instruction of his home state for 
information, sufficient, accurate and reliable, 
bearing on the matter referred to in his Omaha 
address. 1 le could have found it in the first 
annual report of the inspector of schools for 
the deaf in Wisconsin made to the State Su- 
perintendent, June 30, 1902, by Mr. W. D. 
Parker, inspector. Mr. Parker performed his 
duties in an able, faithful and conscientious 
manner. His researches were exhaustive and 
his presentation of facts were full and im- 
partial. As was to be expected of any honest 
and thorough investigation of the status of 
deaf-mute education, the weight of evidence, 
and of expert opinion, revealed bv Mr. Par- 
ker’s report was decidedly favorable to the 
combined method — the method which takes 
the good found in single methods and adapts 
; t to the needs of the individual child. Mr. 
Parker’s findings, full, fair and accurate as 
they were, seem to have met with scant favor 
in pro-oral Wisconsin, as his tenure in office 
did not continue long after the publication of 
his report. 

Mr. Pearse further on says: 

“The jack rabbit of the plains, the camel of the 
tleser:, the hippopotamus of tropical jungles are all 
instances of the influences of enviroment. The 
purpose of educating young people is not to deve- 
lope special types, — freaks, requiring special material 
conditions or special associates, the purpose is to so 
train them that they may take their place and be 
useful in society, in association with, and in enjoy- 
ing the society of their fellows. Deaf persons know- 
ing only the sign-language cannot do this, they tend 
to segregate themselves from society, — to intermarry. 
A generation ago Dr. Alexander Graham Bell saw 
this, and read 1 paper before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science on “The Deat 
Variety of tile Human Race." 

Milwaukee being decidedly favorable to til * 
oral method, no other method probably ever 
having been tried there, is a good illustration 
of the "influences of environment" as far 
Mr. Pearse is concerned. It is apparent all 
through his Omaha address. 

The "deaf variety of the human race" Is 
a bugaboo which need not trouble the dreams 
of professors of heredity and rational eu- 
genics. A far more reliable authority on the 
subject than the inventor of the telephone is 
Dr. E. A. Fay. the distinguished professor 
of Gallaudet College and Editor of The An- 
nals, the official organ of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. It is well 
understood by those at all familiar with the 
subject that a person born deaf may and 
sometimes does, have deaf offspring whethei 
married to a hearing or to a deaf person. Al- 
so that a person not deaf, but having a deaf 
relative, may have deaf offspring. Dea flies- 
in most cases is caused bv unusual conditions 
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arising after birth and under such circum- 
stances is hardly more transmissable than a 
wooden leg or false teeth. 

According to Mr. Pearse : 

“The oral method and the manual or sign method 
of educating the deaf cannot be mixed ; choice must 
he made. If the oral method must be chosen it only 
must be used ; the pupils must never be taught, or 
learn, the sign method of communication. If the 
manual plan is chosen it is hardly worth while to 
waste time dabbling with oral instruction. The 
teaching of the “combined method" in any school is 
a farce.” 

Here is where Mr. Pearse is again sadly 
mistaken. According to The Annals, the re- 
cognized standard of authority, there were en- 
rolled during the year 1911 in schools for the 
deaf in the United States — state, city, private 
and denominational — 13.579 pupils of which 
not more than 3000 were in oral schools — the 
other 10.500 being in combined method 
schools. Any one at all familiar with con- 
ditions as they have existed for years knows 
that combined method schools produce speak- 
ers and lip-readers fully as good, and often bet- 
ter, than is done by the so-called oral schools 
and furthermore, give a better all around 
education than is possible where the oral 
method exclusively is used. Mr. Pearse makes 
no allowance for the fact well understood by 
experienced educators of the deaf that only a 
small percentage of the deaf can advantage- 
ously be taught by the oral method. If Mr. 
Pearse would only get in touch with the edu- 
cated deaf of the country he will find that the 
best speakers and lip-readers among them are 
also quite proficient in the use of the sign- 
language, that the sign-language has con- 
tributed immeasurably to their profit and 
pleasure, and that they would not dispense 
with it for any consideration short of the 
complete restoration of the sense of hearing 
itself. It would he just as reasonable for a 
deaf man to condemn the instruction in 
schools for the hearing because not given in 
the sign-language as it is for Mr. Pearse to 
characterize as "a farce" the method where- 
by over four-fifths of the deaf children in the 
United States today are being taught. 

Time and space forbid further comment on 
Mr. Pearse's remarkable address — remarkable 
for its inaccuracies— for its false premises 
and erroneous conclusion for the circumstances 
under which it was delivered and for the ab- 
sence of editorial comment in the publication 
in which it appeared. But wb ;n we recall 
the fact that only recently “oralism" was es- 
tablished by law in Nebraska, in spite of the 
urgent protests of the educated deaf of that 
state, and of others competent to represent 
them, we cease to wonder. Mr. Pearse's 
visit to Omaha was to create an interest, and 
to enlist the support for the single oral 
method, out of all proportion to its real mer- 
its, among the non-professional public. The 
name-sake of Nebraska’s capital once said 
that it is possible to fool all the people a part 
of the time and to fool some of the people 
all the time but that it is not possible to fool 
all the people rill of the time. 

It would he well for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of the Deaf to meet 
in Omaha and again in Milwaukee. Such a 
“living exhibit” would at least be appreciated 
by the people who do not like to be fooled any 
of the time. 

If Mr. Pearse is reallv interested in the edu- 
cation of the deaf in the full meaning of the 
term, we venture to call h’s attention to two 
notable and instructive addreses of compar- 
atively recent date bearing 0:1 the after-school 
life of many of America's representative deaf 
citizens. The first is the Gallaudet Day ad- 


dress at the Mississippi School for the Deaf 
at Jackson on Dec. 10, 1907, by Dr. Robert 
Patterson, principal of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf, Columbus. Dr. Patterson’s subject 
was “Success among the Deaf." Dr. Patter- 
son is himself an exceptionally successful deaf 
man. The other address is that by Supt. S. 
T. Walker of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf at Fulton, and formerly superintendent 
of the Colorado, Kansas, Illinois and Louisi- 
ana Schools, delivered Nov. 25, 1911, at Ol- 
athe, on the occasion of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversity of the founding of the 
Kansas School for the deaf. Supt. Walker’s 
address took the form of an affirmative an- 
swer to the question “Does it Pay?” referring 
to the education of the deaf. Both principal 
Patterson and Superintendent Walker give 
numerous instances of success among the deaf 
as editors, botanists, chemists, architects, 
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teachers, clergymen, artists, sculptors, brokers, 
contractors, government clerks, business men, 
inventors, expert dairymen, stock raisers, 
agriculturists, horticulturists, printers, en- 
gravers, mechanists and a number of other oc- 
cupations in which the deaf have excelled. 
Dr. Paterson and Mr. Walker knew their sub- 
jects thoroughly and brought forth in their 
addresses the fruit of many years of personal 
knowledge and a wide and varied experience 
in deaf-mute work. The many instances of 
conspicuous success which they cited were 
taken wherever they could be found, but less 
than five per cent, of those mentiond in the 
two addresses referred to arc products of oral 
schools and of the kind approved by Mr. 
Pearse. The other ninety-five per cent and 
over, be it remembered, belong to the class 
Mr. Pearse has been pleased to call “freaks — 
dummies.” 

Dr. Patterson’s address was reprinted in 
several papers published at schools for the 
deaf and Supt. Walker’s address is still going 
the rounds of the silent press, but neither has 
appeared among the “Reprints of Useful 
Knowledge” issued by the Volta Bureau, at 
Washington, which claims to exist “for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating 
to the deaf." But ti e Volta Bureau, endowed 
and controlled by the oral propaganda, has 
never, to o :r knowledge, published anything 
not altogether favorable to the oral method. 

Since writing the above we have received 
The Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of New York con- 
tainirg a statement on the same subject by the 
president of thj National Association of the 
Deaf which is herewith appended: 


AN OPEN LETTER 
Mr. Carrol C. Pearse, 

President Motional Education Association. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sir : — I have read with great interest irr 
the Nebraska Journal your address on the Oral 
Teaching of the Deaf, delivered before the Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association at Omaha, November 
9th, 1911. 

It is evident that you do not speak front exten- 
sive personal acquaintance with the deaf or their 
education, hut that most of your information is. 
obtained at second hand. 

You commend Nebraska for enacting a law re- 
quiring the EXCLUSIVE use of the Ora! Method 
in the School for the deaf at Omaha. Many hear- 
ing educators who have spent their lives in the work 
of educating the deaf comdemn it as a MOST UN- 
WISE law. 

You speak of "deaf persons knowing only the 
sign-language ? N one ! 

You say “the Oral Method and the Manual or 
Sign .Method of educating the deaf cannot be 
mixed." It is being done, and successfully too, 
the oralists to the contrary notwithstanding. 

You say "The teaching of the ‘Combined Method’’ 
in any school is a farce. This is untrue. 

It is unfortunate that a man of your position and 
standing should give utterance to such statements, 
which mislead the uninformed, as you yourself have 
been misled. 

The fact is there is a difference of opinion among 
the educators of the deaf as to the relative merits- 
of the Oral and Combined system. The oiafists, 
backed by a $109,000 fund are assiduously cultivating 
the ear of the general public, and particularly edu- 
cators of hearing children who are not familiar 
with the deaf. It takes long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the deaf to understand the subject fully. 

You say "The sign-language should never be 
taught." That is where you arc wrong. It is not 
necessary to teach signs in the school room, but the 
sign-language should have a place in every well- 
regulated school for chapel exercises, lectures, de 
bates, etc. 

A deaf person, educated exclusively by the oral 
method, can never understand a sermon, or enjoy 
a lecture, or participate in a debate. A lecture like 
5'ours for instance can never he understood through 
lip-reading. But by means of the sign-language 
it can be interpreted so that the deaf can under- 
stand it fully as people who hear. And the sign- 
language is the only means by which this can be 
done. 

The deaf who use signs may get less speech, 
but they develop more brains. This is shown by 
the records of Gallaudet College, where not a single 
student trained exclusively by the oral method has 
been able to land the valedictory or lead his class. 

Your argument in favor of oral day schools may 
look plausible to those not familiar with the deaf. 
But, judged by results, such schools do not do- 
nearly as good work as Combined System Schools. 

You say we deaf oppose the exclusive use of the 
Oral Method. Yes, we do. We favor speech by 
those who can profit by it, but in the case of those 
who cannot be taught this way— and they consti- 
tute a large proportion of the deaf — we condemn 
the narrow policy which would deprive them of an 
education because they cannot profit by the Oral 
method. 

Cases arc on record where deaf children have 
been pronounced idiots by oral teachers, and placed 
in idiot asylums as incapable of being educated. 
By means of the Combined System these same chil- 
dren have been rescued and trained into self-sup- 
porting and useful citizens. 

If the oral method were such a good thing for 
the deaf, those educated by this method should come 
forward and endorse it. But they don’t. On the 
contrary, many educated by this method are em- 
phatically in favor of the sign-language. 

The most eminent authority on the education of 
the deaf is Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President Emeritus 
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■of Gallauckt College, Washington, I). C.. and he 
favors both speech and the sign-language. 

Olof Hansen, 
Pres. Nat. Ass’n of tlic Deaf. 


A recent issue of the Missouri Record con- 
tained the following article which is worthy 
of permanent record and wide circulation : 
•{ Nebraska Journal please copy. ) 

A GOVERNOR CONVINCED 

A “by-product"’ of the recent investigation of the 
'California school was the opening of the eyes of 
the governor of the state as to first, what the sign- 
language is and second as to its value. The gover- 
nor is not alone when he confesses that he had al- 
ways supposed the sign-language of the deaf as 
merely spelling on the fingers for that is the uni- 
versal idea. The mastery of the sign-language and 
the ability to use it with facility is indeed a task of 
no insignificant import and it goes without say- 
ing that a superintendent of a school for the deaf 
where are congregated young people from all grades 
■of society, needing constant training and discipline 
is handicapped if not rendered incompetent by 
not having a thorough and practical use of the lan- 
guage his wards best understand. Following is 
an extract from the printed report of the governor 
relating to that part of his investigation. 

"The deaf and dumb have their own method 
naturally of communication and this method of 
communication is the sign-language. There is dif- 
ference among the educators as to methods of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb, one class insisting upon 
teaching exclusively oralism. the other class insist- 
ing upon a combined 
method involving both 
oralism and sign-lan- 
guage. This sign- lan- 
guage is not, as I sup- 
posed it to be prior to 
the investigation, the 
spelling out of words 
by letters. Here is a 
distinct language of it- 
self, comparable per- 
haps to shorthand, by 
which gestures, facial 
expression, pantomime 
and the like convey 
ideas.” 

"This language is of 
inestimable value to the 
deaf and dumb whether 
one method or another 
be taught in schools. It 
is a means by which 
they communicate with 
facility and ra p i d i t y 
among themselves/ and 
the means by which 
speeches and lectures 
may be delivered among 
themselves. The deaf 
and dumb have lodges, 
gatherings and all as- 
semblages just like hear- 
ing people, and in these assemblages their mode of 
communication is not by spelling out letters, but by 
this sign-language, by which orations may be de- 
livered, speeches made and all of those things done 
front the platform that are done by those who are 
not deaf.” 

“During the taking of the testimony in the case 
there was in constant attendance a large number of 
the deaf who followed with the most interest the 
translation of the interpreter of the testimony, and 
this translation apparently was made as rapidly as 
the testimony was given by speaking witnesses." 

While we do not wish that there he cause for 
an investigation, in every state of the union, we do 
wish that every governor and every state officer 
were caused through some other means to appreciate 
as fully as does Governor Johnson, of California, 
after six weeks' investigation and commingling with 


The above picture shows Mr. Spear inspecting some of the work just run off. The machines were designed 
and built in the factory, taking two years of expet imenting before he could get them to do the work right. They 
cost him $6,000. The machines take the paper from the roll in the rear and deliver the envelopes in racks, 
as shown in the picture whet Mr. Spear is standing. He has recently filled an order for 1,500.000 envelopes. 

governor referred to above. The deaf should 
hold him in grateful remembrance. 

Alex. Pacli still thinks Omaha would make an 
ideal meeting place for the National Association of 
the Deaf in 1913. One argument he advances is that 
Iowa and Nehraska would turn out fully 500 dele- 
gates, and the rest of the country would swell the 
total to 8do or 1,000. There is no doubt that Omaha 
cou'd do the thing handsomely, but that 500 
promised by Alex, savors too much of one locality. 

What is needed is a large attendance from all parts 
of the country, a gathering representative of the 
whole United States . — Kansas Star. 

Every convention made op of self-appointed 
delegates after the manner of the X. A. D. 
savors strongly of the locality in which it is 
held. A convention at Cleveland will be no 


if r. Anson R 
Spear, of Minnea- 
polis. the founder of 
the North Dakota 
School for the Deaf, the inventor of the Spear 
safety envelope used all over the United 
States, (described in the Silent Worker for 
Feb. 1910), and the orginator of the "Spear 
Plan" for reorganization of the X. A. D„ : s 
a versatile, able and practical man — somewhat 
ahead of the times. His latest venture is to 
propose the establishment of a bureau to study 
the question of employment for the deaf and 
to assist the deaf in finding employment. His 
proposition has been given the enthusiastic 
editorial endorsement of the M inncapolis Jour- 
nal. 

Mr. Spear has had considerable experience 
in framing legislation for the deaf. He knows 
how to go about it and to deal with members 
of the legislature. He deserves success and 
here is hoping that he will get it. 


exception in that respect. It is more likely 
to have a stronger "savor" of Ohio than a 
convention at Omaha would of Iowa-Neb- 
raska. Omaha is on the line between two 
states with two more states a short distance 
to the south and two others not far to the 
north, — a converging point for six states. A 
convention at Omaha would be for a purpose. 
— to meet a vital issue in the territory in which 
it exists, to back up by action the resolution 
oftenest passed, with loudest acclaim, and 
handed down from one convention to the 
other — the resolution upholding the combined 
method. A large and representative atten- 
dance at a convention is greatly to be desired 
but it is not the sine qui non. The Colorado 
Springs Convention was made up of a large 
and representative gathering but from a busi- 
ness point of view it accomplished nothing. 
What is needed most is a progressive working 
element, a fair working program, a fair presid- 
ing officer, and a fair amount of time in which 
to accomplish something worth while. We 
remember reading somewhere, we think it 
was in the “official” scrap book, a statement to 
the effect that Cleveland was selected for the 
next X. A. D. convention because it was “on 
neutral ground," whatever that may mean. 
If such is the fact, then the committee majority 
voting for Cleveland must have experienced 
a bad case of stage fright when Omaha 
made a bid for the convention. With the 
oralists entrenching themselves in Nebraska 
by legislative enactment and one - sided 

public sentiment the 
avoidance of the “en- 
emy’s country" for 
“neutral ground” on 
the part of the X. A. 
D. was nothing less 
than a transparent 
evasion of a manifest 
duty. Cleveland, no 
doubt, has all the at- 
tractions of a first- 
class convention city. 
We do not question 
Cleveland's ability to 
properly accomodate 
and entertain th 1 
delegates. We be- 
1 i e v e Cleveland i - 
quite willing ami 
abundantly able to do 
both. But as long 
as there is a definite 
call to duty else- 
where we believe th ; 
X. A. D. should heea 
that call. 


the deaf, the value of the sign-language to them also 
and of the superiority' of a combination of methods 
of instruction. — The Missouri Record. 

Hon. Hiram Johnson is the name of the 
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STANDING LETTS 

A writer in the February Silent Worker sijs 
the Rome, X. Y School for the deaf has dispensed 
with morning chapel services altogether, giving as 
the ostensible reason the fact that only one of the 
Rome school teachers is sttfficieu fy conversant 
with signs to make a chapel address. 

How a out oral chapel talks? Aren't they as 
effective in Xew York as they are reported in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrother Graver, of Rome, is a ; .Mount Airvite. 

Perhaps Brother Betts can throw some light on 
this puzzling situation-. — Kansas Star. 

We bet he can and again we bet he won’t. 

According to the Montgomery, Ala.. Journal 
the anti-tuberculosis league camp near that 
city, composing nine cottages, was recently 
fitted up with awnings donated bv Mr. 1 . L. 
Strauss, the deaf awning maker. As each cot- 
tage requires a number of awnings of good 
quality the donation by .Mr. Strauss was of no 
mean proportions. Cither cottages are to be 
added to the camp and Strauss will also donate 
the awnings for them. Mr. Strauss is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of the league. An illus- 
trated write up of Mr. Strauss appeared in this 
department of the Silent worker in Novem- 
ber. 1909. 

# * * 

We note that Editor Root, of the Observer, was 
the other day presented with a pair of gold hand- 
cuff keys by his admiring friends of Seattle. We 
know some editors who should wear stripes, but we 
never suspected William. — Kansas Star. 

We arise to ask the editor of the Star one 
question, only one, and then we are done : 
Do not the stars and the stripes go together? 

1 he brats will discover Columbus next 
July 1-6. Greener fields allure them. 


A Letter of Appreciation 

Editor Silent Worker. 

Dear Sir: — In the February number of the 
Silent Worker the late Prof. Lloyd treated your 
readers to a part of the address delivered by Super- 
intendent Walker, of the Missouri School, on the 
occasion of the Fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Kansas School, entitled 'Does It Pay?" 

Every name mentioned in that address is an elo- 
quent plea for the preservation of the language of 
signs in our schools. Fhe success of these men 
appeals to the ambition with such insistence as to 
cause the laziest among us to lie awake at night 
lest we miss an opportunity to make our mark in 
the world. 

in our Western Schools, where the f ishio i doesn't 
change with every passing 1 reeze, speeches like 
Superintendent Walkers are deliv.rcd direct from 
the platform in signs which the deaf can felly an 
derstand. By means of this impressive and en- 
lightening language the deaf art able to hear their 
message of inspiration. Such addresses have awak- 
ened the slumbering ambition of main a hoy, caus- 
ing him to square his shoulders and stride forth 
with a fixed determination to do something. 

1 doubt if an audience of the orally educated deaf 
could have derived the same degree of mental in- 
spiration and uplift from Superintendent Walker's 
address delivered orally. 

On this particular occasion the general opinion 
must have been that IT DOES PAY. 

While I had not the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with Prof. Lloyd. I have felt that his 
work in your columns left no doubt as to the high 
quality of his influence upon the deaf, and 1 can 
offer no greater tribute to the memory of your 
friend and former associate than this written ex- 
pression of gratitude for his having brought" such 
an inspiring address to the attention of your readers, 
(Mrs.) Mattie H. Thomas, 

Clinton, X". Y„ March 15. 


STRAY STRAWS 



By Mrs. E. Florence Long', Council Bluffs, la. 


TRUTH THE IMMORTAL. 

Truth is fair; should zee forget itf 
Can zee sigh right for a wrong ? 

God himself is the best poet, 

And the Rea I is his song. 

.Sing Ins truth out fair and full. 

And secure his beautiful! 

Let Pan be dead! 

I ruth is large; our aspiration 
Scarce embraces half we be. 

Shame, to stand in his creation 
And doubt Truth's sufficiency ! 

To think God's song unexcelling 

I he poor talcs of our ozvn telling — 

When Pan is dead! 

II hat is trite and just and honest. 

II hat is lovely, zuhat is pure, 

■ III of praise that hath admonished . 

All of virtue — shall endure; 

7 hese are themes for poets’ uses. 

Stirring nobler than the muses, 
lire Pan zoos dead. 

O braze poets, keep back nothing. 

Xor mix falsehood zvith the zuhole! 

Look up Godzvitrd; speak the truth in 
Worthy song from earnest soul; 

Hold, in high poetic duly. 

Truest Truth the fairest Beauty! 

Pan. Pan is dead. 

— Elisabeth Barrett Browning, “ The Head Pan.” 

ASTER is the most beautiful and 
uplifting time of all the year in 
the whole length and breadth of 
the Christian world. Yet it can 
mean so much or so little spiritu- 
ally just as one’s point of view has been fixed 
bv environment and education. The churches 
all unite in their own different ways to make 
the day full of the joy and happiness of the 
Resurrection. Hut of all the churches, the 
Roman Catholic and the Catholic Episcopal 
are especially beautiful in their lavish decora- 
tions of dowers, grand music, and impressive 
ritual. 

SAYS SCHOOL BOYS LIE AND STEAL. AXD 
RETAIN CASTE 

DEAN JOHNSON OK CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL FINDS SAME 
COXDI'I IONS AMONG SUNDAY SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
LEAGUES. 

Chicago, I‘el>. 10. — Innocent school children of 
this 'ind other cities lack fundamental normal stan- 
dards. so - hat stealing and lying does not cause them 
to lose caste among their fellows, declares Dean 
Franklin W. Johnson of the University high school, 
after a study of moral conditions. 

He reports the results of his investigations in the 
current School Reviezv. Conditions, he says, are 
even more pronounced in the Sunday school athletic 
leagues, promoting church interest among hoys. 
In these organizations, he says, there is a startling 
laxity in observing the rules of competition, and 
the boys have no hesitancy in making false asser- 
tions to qualify competition. 

Now this is something for most serious 
consideration among the schools for the deaf 
also, because when the deaf pupils are home 



during the summer vacations their hearing 
playmates or associates influence them by 
word and action. As a rule deaf children 
imagine that hearing children do every thing 
perfectly right and accordingly do not hesitate 
to c-opv I Kith good and bad with equal facility. 

1 he little Japanese seem to think that Mr. 
J. S. Long's Manual of the Sign Language 
is a mighty good thing, for several copies of 
the book have been ordered for different parts 
of Japan. The Japanese are intuitively quick 
to see the usefulness of signs in bringing 
light to the minds of the deaf and in making 
a live thing of language for them. 

E. F. L. 


A Farewell Banquet 

Thirty miles cast of Binghamton, X. Y., one hour’s 
ride on the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, or three 
hours on a coal freight, or ten hours by foot, lies 
the tranquil little town of Sidney, famous for the 
silk gloves industry and the palatial residence of 
Judge Frederick T. Lloyd, one of its foremost 
citizens, who made his debut in this little town, 
eight years ago, as a pitcher for a silk mill base- 
ball team, assisted by Eddie Herlan as his catcher, 
and terrorized all other teams within the radius of 
twenty-nine miles until nobody cared to challenge 
"dummy batteries" again, and finally settled down 
to a more serious life, and is spending his leisure 
hours in exploring his gray matter for facts and 
theories regarding to transcendentalism — either em- 
pirical or Kantian system. 

On Saturday evening, Feb. 24th, this little town 
was aroused from its montonous routine to a grand 
time of merriment by a farewell banquet at the 
Central Hotel, in honor of Mr. Arthur Thums, 
for 19 years a superintendent of machinery of the 
silk mill, who resigned to accept a higher respon- 
sibility in X. Tonawanda, X. Y., by the employees, 
of Julius Kayser Silk Gloves Company. 

During his long connection with the mill, he gave 
opportunities to quite a number of deaf-mutes, pro- 
bably for the sake of his staunch friendship with 
Mr. Llovd. in whom he had taken great interest, 
and upon the recommendation of the latter's deli- 
gence and true ambition, he was given and became 
a master of a high-speed weaving machine, — the 
envy of the men in minor class. Mr. Thums had 
observed that deaf-mutes are a blessing in disguise 
rather than otherwise, whereas the delicacy of 
silk-weaving machines demands watchful eyes and 
efficiency in handling. 

Mr. Thums's resignation is greatly regretted be 
the hearing and the deaf alike. His facile ability 
in the use of sign-language and manual alphabet 
assured every one of his cordial sentiment and 
ready assistance. Wiggle your thumb in the way 
you signify "courtship," and that denotes Mr. 
Thums. A Mr. Keenan, of Brooklyn, succeeded 
him, thus saving that town front being minus a man 
in population. 

The banquet, which was exclusively a stag party, 
was enjoyed by all. with excellent table d'hote — 
written in French — guaranteed not to attack the 
69 banqueters with indigestion. The Citizens’ or- 
chestra furnished music and produced aesthetic ef- 
fect 011 everybody except Mr. Lloyd, who preferred 
the big brass drum and kept tune to the rhythm 1>y 
heating the table with his fists and kicking the table 
leg. and stamping the floor. 

During the course of the “big feed" speeches were 
delivered and cordially praised, especially that of 
Judge 1' rederick 1 . Lloyd, whose congratulatory 
message was read by the toastmaster and was ex- 
hilariously applauded by the whole company. He 
has reason to he thankful, for his business pays 
him lucrative wages, and it enables him to keep a 
1912 model car. His happy wife and child are 
cn Joying the fruits of his prosperity. 

E. F. W. .McMahon. 

Do the duty that lies nearest to thee. — Got he. 
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There will be an address by Mr. J. Cook 
Howard, in our assembly-room, on Sunday 
evening', March 31st.. at 7:30 o'clock. The 
deaf of Trenton and vicinity are cordially in- 
vited. 

With the thermometer at 
Fortunate their door indicating 19 de- 
grees below zero for days, the 
good people of the Maryland school are indeed 
to be congratulated that they got through the 
period without serious injury to their plumb- 
ing- __ 

Officials in the state of 
Shifted New York are aroused 

Responsibility by the fact that the state 
is paying $8,000,000 for 
the care of its indigent insane, two-thirds of 
whom are aliens. It would be interesting to 
know just what proportion of the large num- 
ber of the deaf it is educating are also foreign 
born, and we wonder if the relative propor- 
tion exist in our own state. 


The statement in the Miit- 
Employment ncapolis Journal that it is 
Qf the Deaf the experience of deaf-mutes 
that, “no matter how able- 
bodied, intelligent, and capable, they may be 
that most employers turn down their applica- 
tions for place" will scarce go unchallenged. 

We will take the word of the Journal that 
this is the case in Minnesota, but it is cer- 
tainly not true of New Jersey. It is a fact 
that we occasionally meet an employer who 
declares that he will employ no more deaf- 
mutes ; but this is due, in almost every in- 
stance. to the fact that the first deaf man he 
employed was recreant to his trust, a drone, 
or a captous mischief-maker, or for some other 
good reason, wholly undesirable. The em- 
ployer discharges him and assumes that all 
the deaf are like him. with the result that no 


more of them are taken on. In the majority 
of instances, however, the reverse is the case. 
The man or woman is found to be a good loyal 
“hand." and more are employed whenever 
opportunity offers. Then there is the matter 
of the character and quality of the trade taught 
in the state school and economic and industrial 
conditions in the state. There may be a ne- 
cessity for "some employment bureau or 
agency that will make a specialty of placing 
deaf-mutes" in some of the western states ; 
but there does not seem to be any such need in 
our own. The innumerable work-shops anti 
manufactories in New Jersey appear to 
quickly afford a place for every deserving deaf 
man and woman, and there are very few of 
them, at this time, out of a job, and with the 
few who are, the condition is due. in almost 
every case, to a lack of attention to their trade 
at school or general unworthiness. Another 
circumstance that enters largely into the gen- 
eral prosperity of the deaf in our state is the 
fact that those who have graduated at our 
school and are holding positions keep well in 
touch with the pupils at school and have an eye 
to their future interests, and, in many in- 
stances thev have positions awaiting them 
when they leave. If the graduate deaf of 
Minnesota and those other states where the 
deaf have trouble in finding remumerative oc- 
cupation, would make the same effort in be- 
half of those about leaving the state school 
it would doubtless go a long way towards 
solving the problem, and would, to a large ex- 
tent, obviate the necessity for any “society" 
or employment bureau. 


It will be a genuine pleasure 
Honor Where to everybody interested in 
Due in the welfare of the deaf 

to note that Bro. Blattner 
has been appointed Superintendent of the 
North Dakota School. Brother Blattner has 
everything in his favor, youth health, force, 
executive ability, personality, thorough ac- 
quaintance with the work, and a genuine in- 
terest in and affection for the deaf, and the 
Dakota School would have had to make a 
long search to have done better. But the 
opinion of those immediately around us, an 
opinion formed upon intimate acquaintance, 
is the one of most value, and this is the way 
they speak of him in Texas: 

"To say that every one will regret to sec 
Air. Blattner sever his connection with this 
school and depart from among us would be 
putting it mildly. Since the news was con- 
firmed an air of sadness has pervaded the 
school, and teachers, officers and pupils are 
grieved at the thought of his leaving. Mr. 
Blattner has been a kind, true friend to the 
people connected with the school, both teach- 
ers and pupils, and the highest praise that 
can be given is that he holds a warm place 
in the heart of the Texas deaf, as well as of 
the teachers associated with him. Though 
we shall be sorry to see him and his family 
go and almost hope that something may turn 
up to keep them here, it affords us genuine 
pleasure that this position has come to Mr. 
Blattner, for he will be better rewarded for 
his services and his efforts in behalf of the 


deaf. It is largely through his untiring efforts 
and wise guidance of its educational policy 
for over a score of years that the Texas school 
holds the high position that it does. During 
his long stay at the school, there have never 
been any serious friction or factional diffi- 
culties among the teachers, and this is largely 
due to his kindly firmness, his experience in 
handling people, and the systematic and ef- 
ficient manner in which he disposes of all 
matters. 

His appointment to the Superintendency of 
a school comes as a fitting reward for his 
many years of hard study and faithful service 
given to the work, and the North Dakota 
School should congratulate herself on her 
good fortune in securing the services of such 
an able, scholarly and efficient man.” 

Mr. Blattner may be proud indeed of such 
commendation, coming from such a source. 


The deaf of Louisiana are 
Louisiana’s not going to be outdone by 
Home those of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, or any other of the 
states that have established homes for the aged 
and infirm deaf, and are organizing to found 
such a home in the near future. It will not be 
many years ere every state of importance in 
the union will have a place where deaf per- 


The morals of the story go- 
t The Morals ing the rounds of the deaf 
press of the deaf man out in 
Portland who was “struck in the eye, knocked 
down and otherwise maltreated,'’ are so clear 
that one running may read. The first is that 
it is not well to lean against a “gilded bar,” 
the second that there is sometimes lack of 
wisdom in saying “you’re another.” 

n • 

VLije ©pttmtsd. 

HERE was once a man who smiled 
Because the day was bright. 

Because he slept at night. 

Because God gave him sight 
To gaze upon his child; 

Because his little one 
Could leap, and laugh and run, 

Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 

He smiled because the sky 

Was high above his head, 

Because the rose was red, 

Because the past was dead ! 

He never wondered why 

The Lord had blundered so 
That all things have to go 
The wrong way here below 
The everarcliing sky. 

He toiled, and still was glad 
Because the air was free, 

Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love and he 
Shared all the joys they had ! 

Because the grasses grew, 

Because the sweet winds blew. 

Because that he could hew 
And hammer, he was glad. 

Because he lived he smiled, 

And did not look ahead 
With bitterness or dread, 

But nightly sought his bed 
As calmly as a child. 

And people called him mad 
For being always glad 
With such things as he had, 

And shook their heads and smiled. 

— Philadelphia Record. 
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What weather! 


Thermometer at twenty. 

Can this be ‘‘gentle spring?” 

Mr. Throckmorton’s shoe-racks are fine. 

Another moving-picture show this week. 

But two brief months until our summer's 
rest. 

We’ve a fine lot of fresh eggs ordered for 
Easter. 

Decoration Day will be our last holiday for 
the term. 

Winter scarce ever lingered so late before, 
in the lap of spring. 

John Garland has made the first “home run" 
of the base-ball season. 

The millinery is rather over-shadowing the 
embroidery just at present. 

We are all looking for the "blue bird," 
which they say brings happiness. 

We are all looking forward with pleasure 
to Mr. Howard’s lecture on Sunday evening. 

Mr. Shaw, of Lynn, Mass., has promised us 
a lecture on "Electricity” on Monday evening. 

The usual big apple has been offered the 
boy or girl who will point out the first robin. 

John Garland was at the Trenton-Jasper 
game, on Tuesday, the guest of Mr. Walker. 

Twenty-two out of twenty-eight games is 
the showing of our team for the season, thus 

far. 

It makes busy times for the monitors keep- 
ing the little ones in out of the mud and wet 
these days. 

Thanks to the efficiency of Dr. Barwis and 
Miss Cubberly, our infirmary has had little 
to do of late. 

The Sunday morning “stereograph" exhibit 
for the kindergarten classes, in the office, was 
largely attended. 

The terrific wind of Thursday did a lot of 
damage in the neighborhood, but we escaped 
quite unharmed. 

'I'he defeat of the Trenton team by the Jas- 
pers, in Camden, on Thursday night, was a 
great shock to our boys. 

Our tulips are well out of the ground and 
our grass is beginning to turn green in 
patches, in spite of the cold. 


The spring finery for the little girls is ar- 
riving and Easter Sunday will find them all 
in their “best bib and tucker.” 

We are beginning to doubt the advisability 
of having a Christmas holiday. Five of our 
children have not yet returned. 

There is one thing that the boys are es- 
pecially anxious to see in their new building 
and that is a fine swimming-pool. 

Three of our squirrels have weathered the 
rigors of the winter and escaped the pit-falls 
of the hoodlums, and are still with us. 

The boys are rapidly lining up in the Wil- 
son, Taft and Roosevelt columns and the 
party lines soon will be sharply drawn. 

It hardly seems fit that we should spend in 
idleness the birthday of a man renowned, 
among other things, for his great industry. 

Quite a number of our children dropped in 
to the State House, during the meetings of 
the legislature, to see the two houses in session. 

We are in receipt of a fine invoice of school- 
books from the American Book Co. It 
reached us last week and fills a long felt want. 

Geo. Bedford has not enjoyed his usual 
good health, of late, and his mother took him 
home for a brief respite from study on Satur- 
day. 

On March 1st Lorraine Pease completed 
his sixteenth year. One might think he was 
twenty-one, to see the pleasure and pride in 
the fact. 

We are counting the days until Easter, for 
at that time we expect boxes of “goodies" and 
visits from friends and all sorts of nice things 
from home. 

It is one of Samuel Eber’s bright dreams of 
the future that he shall see a game between 
the New York giants and the Chicago team, 
next summer. 

The Trenton water looks like coffee at 
present, but it does not taste like coffee. Ours 
is carefully boiled however, and thus far has 
been harmless. 

Frank Hoppaugh, who suffered an attack 
of blood-poisoning while at home during the 
Christmas holidays, is not yet well enough to 
return to school. 

The base-ball teams were furnished with 
their balls, bats, masks, and gloves on Wed- 
nesday, and are now only awaiting the advent 
of better weather. 

The mission set ordered by Mr. Rice are 
rapidly approaching completion, and they 
are going to be the finest quartered oak pieces 
that ever left the shop. 

Hartley Davis says his chickens lay just 
as well when eggs are 48 cents a dozen as 
they do when they are at 20 cents. Hartley’s 
is certainly a good breed. 

Some one has predicted a great cataclysm 
in the heavens in 1985, when there shall be 
hundreds of shooting and disappearing stars 
in the sky at a time. Geo. Bedford says he 
hopes that some one will call him the night 
it occurs, for a shooting-star, to him, is one 
of the grandest sights in nature. 


Sarah Goodstein is one of our very best 
lip-readers. Strangely enough, until recently, 
she thought she could hear, mistaking com- 
prehension by sight for audition. 

Notices of the marriage of Grace Apgar 
have just reached us. The ceremony will 
take place on the 27th. at Stamford, Conn., 
and Mr. Worcester will be the happy man. 

Dress-patterns from home are beginning 
to arrive in the dress-making department, and 
it will require “over time” from now un- 
til summer to keep apace with the work there. 

All of us hoped that with the advent of 
spring would come balmy days and sunshiny 
weather. What was our surprise to have it 
ushered in with snow and ice and piercing 
winds. 

Every one of the teachers now takes a turn 
at the morning exercises in the assembly room, 
and the result is a greater diversity of thought 
and expression and greater interest by the 
children. 

Little M iss Mary Harris is a frequent 
visitor. She ran down to the State House on 
Tuesday with Mr. Walker, called at the 
governor’s offices, and peaked in upon both 
legislative bodies. 

Samuel Eber. who has been making a study 
of the various woods used in the wood-work- 
ing department, is especially interested in ma- 
hogany and can give you a lecture an hour 
long on that rare wood. 

Miss Pullen, who used to substitute for 11s 
occasionally, and who was married some time 
ago, brought her baby girl to see us last Tues- 
day. It had a royal reception, and was taken 
to visit every department. 

Mr. Newcomb purchased a new shopping- 
wagon for the school, last week. While roomy 
and well-adapted for carrying ordinary goods 
and packages, it is quite neat and well-finished 
and good enough for any purpose. 

None of our children will go home, at 
Easter. It has been found impossible to al- 
low any one to leave, at that time, without 
seriously interrupting the work of the school, 
and a longer holiday is given, at Christmas 
instead. 

The girls of the advanced department had 
a fine little reunion, all of their own, on Satur- 
day afternoon. Half of them masqueraded 
as boys, and there were games and dancing 
all the afternoon. At the close of the party 
there was a fine collation which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion ; and they separated 
declaring it was the very finest function of the 
whole season. 

The following pupils are entitled to honor- 
able mention for good conduct and excellence 
in their studies during the month of March : — 

Harriet Alexander, Arthur Blake, Edmund 
Bever, Alfred Baumlin, Louisa Beck, Alphonse 
Barbarulo, Marion Bausman. John Bernhardt. 
Esther Clayton, Everet Dunn, James Dunning, 
Carl Droste, Cornelia De M itt, Isadore Engle, 
Sarah Goodstein, John Garland, Mildred 
Henemier. Sarah Hartman, Frieda Heuser, 
Erwin Hermann, Roy Hapward, Rose Hucker. 
Hans Hansen, Gottfiried Kreutler. Mildred 
Ludlow, Lawrence Moody, Cathryn Malone, 
Jose Pepe, John Pihs, Francis Phalon. Oreste 
Palimeri. John Reed. Annie Savko, John 
Short, Goldie Sheppard, Elias Scudder, Cath- 
erine Tierney, Clara Van Sickle, Ella Win row, 
Elten Williams, Joseph Whalen. 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, FewYork 


EFERR 1 XG to a proposed “Jobs 
for the Deaf Commissioner." ! 
do not think much of it. In the 
first place the deaf are already 
favored in many ways. T h e 
State gives them a good education, or the 
means of it. The State boards them and 
clothes them too, if necessary. Then the State 
gives them a good trade and very often a col- 
lege education, all free. Now impress on the 
deaf youth that when he has had all this, he 
can go out in the world and find the State has 
a job for him and what do you think the result 
will be ? As a general thing, there is a job 
awaiting the man capable of filling it. Maybe 
this job will be planning edifices, possibly lay- 
ing bricks, or cultivating the soil. Hut first 
make the man capable. If you need more 
trades at the schools get the State to increase 
the school's facilities. Teach the deaf pupil 
that the school is fitting him for his life's 
career, and that he must be dependent on him- 
self for his future. ( )n the other hand, if you 
tell him that when he graduates the State Com- 
missioner of Jobs for the Deaf, will have one 
awaiting for him, and where is his incentive 
to hustle ? And if this goes through as 
planned, .where will it end? Won't they he 
looking forward to having the State provide a 
house and lot? a wife? an automobile? The 
clipping also states there will be a similiar 
provision for the blind, and that is as it should 
be, for the blind are really a dependent class, 
but why, oh why. should we deaf always 
labor under the handicap, nut to say stigma, 
of charity and paternalism? Why should 
any deaf man. father a scheme to further it J 

❖ 

A Magical Backyard. 

“Ther *s nothing wiong in telling you had fried 
eggs for breakfast, roasted chicken for dinner, and 
omelet for supper, all produced in your hack yard 
while you were at church < excepting that you may 
have company home.)'" — Boston .Yews Item. 

❖ 

Doing fine, thank you ! 

“We think Walter li. Sears' pullets arc doing 
finelv.” — Mass. .Yews Item. 

❖ 

Farewell to the Hen ! 

“Mrs. Frank Bigelow has several line Orpington 
pullets. She raised them from an incubator." — 
Mass. News Item. 

P 

Excuse him ? Motion carried ! 

“It’s unseemly ( ?) carelessness on the writer's 
part that Mrs. F. V. Long entertained at a birth- 
day dinner at her Youngwood residence, January 
2ist, in her honor. It should have read that in 
her stead her husband's birthday came on that 
day. The correspondent wants to make this cor 
rection.” — Penna. News Item. 

❖ 

“Through the courtesy of Mr. Superintendent of 
the School for the Deaf, the Sisters of St. Joseph 
have taught catechism to the Catholic deaf pupils 
at that school for over twenty-five years. Every 



Sunday afternoon they are allowed to go to the 
church for that purpose.” 

The above appeared very recently. I have 
been hammering away at Slob-Squad Institu- 
tion: 1 journalism for many years, but I sup- 
pose it will never be any different, at least 
not while superintendents just love this sort 
of tiling. But if the foregoing is correct and 
proper, why would not any of the following 
lie just as much so? 

Willie Iiadluck, who has been suffering 
from toothache the past week, through the 
courtesy of Supt. Whitewash, was permitted 
to go to the dentist last Tuesday. 

The pupils in the art class, through the rare 
kindness of heart of our Superintendent were 
permitted to visit the art exhibition last week. 

Through Superintendent Whitewash’s kind- 
ness John Smith, who lost his leg in the saw- 
mill accident last summer, is now wearing the 
artificial limb his parents sent him. 


etc., etc., etc. 


AS REV. CROUD SEESIT; 

Bro. Pacli conies out in 
favor of Omaha as the best 
place f<>r holding the next 
N. A. D. convention. The 
choice of Cleveland was 
utterly without significance 
and w holly unwarranted by 
the business interests of the 
N. A. I) and the realization 
of the mistake is becoming 
more and more apparent as 
time goes on. It is not too 
late to correct the error, 
nor can it be done t >o soon. 


❖ 

AS REV. MR. ARRA 
BOUGH SEES IT 
Editor The Silent 
Worker: — Mr. Pach’s an- 
nouncement, based upon 
hearsay, that the election of 
Cleveland as the next N. 
A. D. Convention City was 
a mistake and one that will 
be regretted,” is a gross in 
justice to the deaf of that 
city, especially to Mrs. 
Bates. It falls like a wet 
blanket on their enthusi- 
asm; but Mrs. Bates is not 
to be discouraged. 


So far as I am concerned it does not matter 
a picayune to me where the next convention 
is held. As between Cleveland and Omaha, 
other things being equal, I prefer Cleveland, 
never having been off the train there, and al- 
ways had a strong desire to when passing 
through. The announcement was made tint 
Mrs. Bates was too ill to undertake all the 
load, and there were not enough there to 
help. It will lie best if everybody rests on 
their oars till we know what the Chairman 
has to say on the matter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bates are good friends of 
mine, and were guests at my home during 
their last visit to New York. Mrs. Bates 
then told me many of her plans for the suc- 
cess of the meeting, and 1 would be the last 
person in the world to lay a straw's weight in 
the way of Cleveland's Convention. 

It is common talk, however, that a great 
number of Cleveland's deaf residents do not 
favor the convention being held there, and if 
the committee is to he hampered by dissen- 
sions, perhaps they would rather see the con- 
vention go elsewhere. 

Lets us all defer further controversies till 
we hear from Mrs. Bates. 


NEW YORK 


W. A. BRADY NOTES 

Across the bottom of the big signs in front 
or the still incomplete Forty-eighth street 
Theatre, to be opened next August, are the 
words, “Order for seats will he received by 
Air. Brady at the Playhouse,” and last Mon- 
day he had a letter from a well-known boulc- 
vardier of New York enclosing a check for 
$20 for five chairs in the first row for the 
opening night — whenever that may he. This 
perhaps is the original record of a formal 
reservation of places in a theatre five months 
ahead of its dedication. 

Robert Mantell and his company of Shakes- 
peare players have begun their journey East- 
ward from the far edge of the continent. The 
immortal Bard, as exemplified by Mr, Man- 
tell as his associates, is in considerably higher 
favor this year than for several seasons past, 


as shown by the increased corpulency of the- 
Mantell treasure sack. 

Grace George's new drama of the criminal 
world, called “Within the Law, enters its sec- 
ond rehearsals on Monday, and already is be- 
ginning to take tangible shape. The play will 
be produced outside New York the second 
week in April, after a solid month of prepara- 
tion. In this work the authorities harrass a 
guiltless young woman until she turns upon 
them and they find to their dismay that they 
have “woke up a live one," for she leads them 
a deseperate dance, but always where they can- 
not quite reach her. 

"Bunty Pulls the Strings," which has been 
playing-all winter in New York at the Comedy 
Theatre with the original company, now has 
the season’s record in Chicago with the organi- 
zation especially brought over from Scotland 
for that city. “Bunty,” wherever seen, is one 
of the biggest hits of recent years. 

geo m. cohan’s theatre 

Mr. Geo. M. Cohen's grand revival of his 
own musical farce. "45 Minutes from Broad- 
way." at the Geo. M. Cohan theatre, is attrac- 
ting extraordinary interest in New York city, 
where the fact that Mr. Cohan himself is ap- 
pearing in the role of Kid Burns is being 
accepted as an event. 

Mr. Cohan's enactment of the role of Kid 
Burns brings out heretofore unrealized possi- 
bilities in this character, which is perhaps- 
more clearly drawn than the prolific pen 
of this playwright has furnished the American 
stage since he began to write for it. He has 
surrounded himself with a splendid supporting 
company, the leading lady of which is Miss 
Sallie Fisher, who assumes the role of that 
most lovable of stage slaveys, Mary. Others- 
in tlie company are Lorena Atwood, Louise 
Aichel, Ada Gilman. George Parsons, Elmer 
Booth. Edgar Halstead. Lawrence Wheat, 
John Klendon, William Ford and a large 
chorus. 

Scenically "45 Minutes from Broadway" has 
been furnished with a most beautiful equip- 
ment. Matinees Saturdavs onlv. 


gaiety theatre 


"Officer 666" at the Gaiety Theatre in New 
York city is a play that is full of risible tricks 
and melodramatic moments that start a wave 
of shivery frills chasing each other up and 
down one's spine only to end in an uncontrol- 
lable burst of laughter at the funny antics of 
this particular policeman who, in an unguarded 
moment, is induced to part with his uniform 
for a brief period, while the borrower of it 
is endeavoring to rescue a lady fair from the 
web of complications that have been woven 
around her by the machinations of an interna- 
tionally famous picture thief. “Officer 666” 
is easily the best farce of the year. It has all 
the elements that go to make a successful 
play, least of which is a charming love interest 
wherein Cupid matches his wits against the 
stern arm of the law and wins a complete 
victory. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


Howard L. Terry, who has published two volumes 
of verse, has been giving his time to prose the 
past two years, with very successful results, his 
work having been accepted several times by first 
class publications. His latest effort, “The Learning,” 
illustrated with a drawing of his own appeared in 
a February number of Farm and Fireside. It was 
a voluntary contribution, and he received a check 
for it. 

Mr. Terry is now' making the final revisions pre- 
paratory to the publication of a serial for which he 
is to receive a handsome cash remuneration. 
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CAMP 1DLEWILD 



By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


ATE has been singularly severe 
upon, one of our young women 
who seemed least to deserve it. 
Miss Ella Torpev, deaf and dumb, 
fatherless and motherless, whose 
two sisters met tragic deaths, and who her- 
self about two months ago narrowly escaped 
death by illuminating gas which penetrated 
her home from a broken main in the street, 
was literally roasted to death in the early 
morning of Tuesday, March 12th. 

“Heav'ii from all creatures hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescribed, their present state : 
hroin brutes what men, from men what spirits know: 
Or who could suffer being here below? 

— Pope. 

The details of Miss Torpey's death are even 
more shocking than the newspapers gave out 
in their hasty editions. It appears that she 
had not entirely recovered from the ill ef- 
fects of her recent experience with gas ; at 
least, there was a noticeable change in her 
conduct. Since the accident she got up every 
morning at three o'clock and dressed. The 
Campbells, with whom she lived, had dis- 
covered this change of habit, but their efforts 
to break it had been unavailing. The next 
thing to do was to keep a watch on her as 
much as possible. It happened that Mrs. 
Campbell awoke on the fated Tuesday morn- 
ing about three o’clock and, going into Miss 
Torpey’s room, found the bed vacated. She 
went downstairs into the kitchen to investi- 
gate and there was Miss Torpev dressed and 
sitting at the table with her head resting on 
her arms. The range was not far away, but 
the fire was low as it always is kept over night. 
Mrs. Campbell roused and pleaded with her 
to return to bed, but she insisted on remain- 
ing near the warmth of the fire, at the same 
time complaining of toothache. Mrs. Camp- 
bell then left her, going to her own bed. 
What transpired in the darkened kitchen from 
that time until about five o'clock can only 
be conjectured. This is known, however, 
that at the latter hour Mr. Campbell was sud- 
denly awakened by a bright light glaring in 
his eyes and he beheld Miss Torpev standing 
near where his wife slept, her clothes all 
ablaze, and holding her hands out imploring! v. 
as if for help. Understanding the woman's 
terrible situation at a glance, Mr. Campbell 
jumped out of bed, seized a rug on the floor 
and wound it round her body up to the neck, 
then dragged her to the bath-room and made a 
heroic effort to extinguish the flames. In 
doing so, however, he was himself burned 
about the hands and arms so badly that lie 
will be incapacitated from work for some- 
weeks. Meanwhile his wife, who was aroused 
by the commotion in the room and was at first 
too frightened to offer assistance, soon re- 
gained her senses and summoned neighbors 
who in turn called the police to the house. 
Although horribly burned about the body. 
Miss Torpev retained consciousness through- 
out her whole experience and even sat up 
while being conveyed to the Polylinic Hospital. 
She simply glared at her rescuers like a stoic. 
The physicians tried hard to save her life, but 


Last September Mr. Henry J. Haight and his 
Secretary F. W. Nuober, with a guide spent nearly 
three weeks at the above Camp at Wilson Pond, 
Maine. Besides catching <piite a number of "speck- 


she died in great agony a few hours after 
being admitted to the hospital. 

Miss Torpev was a graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and in the 
forty-second year of her age. She was small 
of stature and of a very quiet and unassuming 
disposition. She lived with the Campbell’s 
for about eight years, and made her living by 
sewing. 

1 he funeral took place on Friday morning, 
March 15th, from Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Camp- 
bell's residence. Among the floral offerings 
was a large handsome cross from the St. 
Joseph s Catholic Deaf-Mute Association. 
Mass was heled at St. Anthony's Church at 
nine a. 11., and the interment was at Holy 
Cross Cemetery. 

How Miss Torpey’s clothes caught fire will 
never he known, no one having witnessd it. 
The Coroner’s deputy blamed the kitchen 
range only. Whatever the cause, it is con- 
sidered remarkable that no greater destruction 
happened under all the circumstances. Cool- 
ness seemed to be a natural temperament of 
Miss Torpev. Mr. Campbell also displayed 
great presence of mind and courage. 


Under the leadership of its able President, 
Mr, William L. Davis, Philadelphia Division 
No. 30. N. F. S. I)., is making encouraging 
progress. Eight new members were admitted 
at the last meeting on March 7th. After this 
meeting, which was short, a “smoker" fol- 
lowed. admission to which was by ticket, it 
was largely attended, in numbers about 
seventy-five, and proved a good and easy way 
of advertising the fraternal order, besides be- 
ing a most enjoyable affair. Speechmakieg 
formed the first part, and sociality the second 
part of the event. President Davis opened 
with an excellent address on the progress of 
the Division. The other speeches, mostly of 
a humorous nature, were by Mr. Jas. S. 
Reider, Mr. Win. H. Lipsett. Rev. Geo F. 
Flick of Chicago, Rev. C. O. Dantzer, Mr. 
John A. Roach, Mr. Geo. T. Sanders, and Mr. 
Francis L. Feighan. The whole assemblage 
then mixed in with the smoker, the Division 


led beauties, they cooked their own meals. Mr. 
Haight, who is over seventy, retains the vigor and 
sprightliness of a man many years younger. Living 
next to Nature is one of his hobbies. 


having helped every one to cigars, a pipe and 
a bag of tobacco. The Division is planning' 
a ladies' night for the near future. 

The deaf of Philadelphia have recently en- 
joyed two good readings, one by the veteran 
William G. Jones, of New York, and the other 
by Winfield E. Marshall, a newcomer of 
Washington, D. C. The former's subject was 
the "Girl of the Golden West," a romance of 
the gold fields at the time of the gold-hunting 
craze in California, and the latter's a life sketch 
of “Napoleon." We pass the former as his 
reputation as a reader and exponent of the 
sign-language is too well known to need com- 
ment here. Mr. Marshall, however, came to 
11s like a dark-horse and made a surprisingly 
good showing at his initial appearance here. 
He handled his dry-looking subject with such 
apparent ease as to make it a refreshing treat 
to both old and young. He gave a chronologi- 
cal account of the life of Napoleon without 
notes, thus displacing an excellent memory. 
In style, his signs show a distinct individuality, 
being extremely clear and methodical. In 
fact he impressed 11s so well that we think he 
makes a good addition to the rank of capable 
deaf readers. Time and experience will show 
our judgment to be right. 

Miss Maria Matter, an inmate of the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Deaf at Doylestown for 
the past eight years, died of paralysis on 
Tuesday, March T2th, aged 78. She had been 
ill for the last four months or so. , A nephew 
took her remains to llerryshurg. Dauphin 
County, for burial. The writer visited Miss 
Matter in her sick room on February 18th and 
conversed with her a while. At that time her 
left arm was paralysed and she could only 
use her right hand. 1 ler mind was clear then 
as we bad always found it to be on previous 
visits to the Home. She spoke good of the 
Home and of the Superintendent and Matron 
and only complained of her long confinement. 


"It is a good thing to sit on the fence some- 
times and watch one's self go by." 
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Our Prominent Deaf Women 

By Dr. Thomas F. Fox 

T is a common occurence to see at- 
untold good amidst humble en- 
Many a quiet soul, accomplishing 
while real worth is overlooked, 
tention given to the superficial 
vironments, labors unseen and unknown except 
to the few who are aware of and appreciate 
mental gifts which are employed freely for 



MRS. G. ETHEL M. NELSON 
(J } ansj') 

Former Associate Rditor of the Southern Optimist who 
has been appointed Chairman of the Committee for New 
York State industrial Exhibit to be held at Cleveland in 
1 313, under the auspices of the National Association of the 
Deaf. She is a lady of refinement and culture and a 
worker to the true cause of the deaf and and well fitted 
for the responsible position assigned her. 

others, with no expectation of a return. A 
character of this unselfish class is outlined in 
this sketch. 

Mrs. G. M. Nelson, formerly Miss Gertrude 
Maxwell, has become well known as a contri- 
butor to the deaf-mute press, and yet of the 
woman herself, her career and efforts, very 
little has been made public. She comes of 
prominent Canadian ancestors. Her father, 
Albert Maxwell, was from Trafalgar, near 
Hamilton, Ontairo, and in his day was one of 
the best known hotel men in the country. 
Her mother was from Dundas. Mrs. Nelson 
was born at Hamilton, where her father was 
manager of the Royal Hotel. As a child she 
was strong and robust, and was surrounded 
with the care and advantages which her par- 
ents' affluent position rendered possible. 
While yet a child her father removed to 
New York to become proprietor of the Coop- 
er House at Coopertown, which was included 
in the property of J. Fenimore Cooper, the 
distinguished American author. In this quiet 
neighborhood the greater part of her child- 
hood was passed, and she came into close as- 
sociation with the family of the great writer, 
the surroundings he loved and the haunts 
he knew. 

There is one incident connected with her 
life at this time that is of considerable interest. 
She was one of the intimate playmates of the 
Cooper children, and was almost constantly at 
the Cooper homestead during the three years 
her parents spent at Coopertown. Often, in 
the long winter evenings, the children were 
wont to group around Mrs. Cooper to listen 
To her accounts of Fenimore Cooper's boy 
Food. On these occasions, Gertrude's favorite 
place was a footstool at the old lady's knee, 
where she gazed into the open-grate fire as she 
listened with rapt attention to the wonderful 
tales. Indeed from these early experiences 
may he traced her own literary inclinations 
of later life, in which she has shown consider- 
able ability, being a prolific writer. Many 
productions have appeared from her pen un- 
der the pseudonym of “Pansy,” a pen name 
given her by her father in her teens. 

In her youth, and up to young womanhood, 


her father’s flourishing business brought her 
into close contact with people of culture and 
position in various parts of the country. His 
means allowed her the enjoyment of many ad- 
vantages. including the knowledge and ex- 
perience which comes from extended travel. 
( )f her mother she knew little, having lost her 
in childhood, but the care and attention show- 
ered upon her by her devoted father more than 
made up for both parents ; to gratify her every 
wish was his constant thought. At the same 
time he was strict in his oversight of her train- 
ing and education, both moral and mental, and 
this tended to produce, with his accomplish- 
ments, a poise and refinement that is readily 
discernable in her manner and conversation. 

Her school life began at Coopertown, where 
.she attended a public school for three years. 
At the age of eight, while on a train from 
Chicago to St. Louis, she suddenly became 
deaf without any attending illness. When the 
train left Chicago her hearing was unimpaired, 
but the next day she was stone deaf. A year 
prior to this, while wintering at Aiken, S. C., 
her eyes received permanent injury through 
the carelessness of the phyisci'an who attended 
her. This partly destroyed the pupils, and 
caused a defect of eyesight from which she 
has never fully recovered. Despite this hind- 
rance. she has managed to obtain quite an 
advanced education. She entered the Michi- 
gan School for the Deaf at the age of ten and 
graduated in 1887. Returning the next Fall, 
she took a special course in preparation for 
admission to Gallaudet College but. at the 
last moment, her father objected, preferring 
to have her travel. She has always regretted 
her failure to enter Gallaudet. 

After leaving school she began to show a 
very great interest in everything pertaining to 
the welfare of the deaf, and a sincere desire 
to aid in their general uplift. In 1897 she 
managed the collection of some $250. for the 
Calcutta I India ) school for the deaf and dumb, 
and among other things, she did a large part 
in the establishment of the Catholic Societies 
of the deaf in Buffalo, New York, supplying 
the late Mrs. Mary Carroll O'Rourke with 
helpful suggestions, and joining her in her ef- 
forts to unite the deaf in strong organizations. 
More recently she did Trojan work for the N. 
A. I)., being a prominent and earnest leader 
in the efforts to secure contributions to the en- 
dowment fund of that association. Her fail- 
ure in this instance was not due to lack of en- 


deavor nor persistent pluck in seeking out and 
addressing those who have the means and 
might assist such a project. In this connection 
her work had little publicity among the deaf, 
hut it has, none the less, been earnest, and 
worthy of greater success than it attained. 

She was married to Mr. George A. Nelson, 
of Brighton. Mich., in 1893, but the union was 
not agreeable. Few people have known more 
trouble and sorrow, and borne them with such 
heroic fortitude. 

Possessing solid mental gifts, her training, 
experience and associations have been favora- 
ble to their development, and have placed her 
among the foremost writers of the deaf. Her 
writings show a style peculiarly her own — 
strong, forcible, honest and to the point. At 
times, as when carried away with enthusiasm, 
it may show a lack of finish, but the strength 
and truth will hardly be denied even by those 
who do not agree with her views, which show 
the fruit of keen experience and deep study.— 
77 / Southern Optimist. 

Social Functions in California 

On the 17th of February, Mrs. O. M. Andrews 
assisted by Mesdames Dean. Diekoff, Cool, Waddell 
and Mornstaff entertained over fifty deaf ladies in- 
formally in honor of Mines. Sonneborn, Lefi and 
Miss Peek, of Chicago, who had arrived in Los 
Angeles on the Sunny Valentine day. 

Refreshments were served out doors, much to 
the Chicago guests' delight. 

On the 22nd. at Pasadena, the lovely Crown 
City, the table was the scene of a charming turkey 
dinner party given by Miss Annabel Kent, of New 
Jersey. The decorations were gorgeous displays 
of small flags and white and red crepe papers 
Among those enjoying the delightful afternoon were 
Mines. Sonneborn. Lefi, Waddell, Dean, Andrews 
and Wornstag and Misses Peek, Chewroeth, Young 
and Taylor. 

Oil the 26th, in honor of Miss Chewroeth, of 
Iowa, her sister Miss Waite entertained with a 
luncheon after which much fun and merriment were 
enjoyed by the guests. 

On the Leap Year day, Miss Elizabeth Taylor 
gave a luncheon at her beautiful home in Santa 
Monica Beach. The afternoon being ideal, these 
happy guests enjoyed the stroll along the glorious 
Pacific Ocean. 

Mesdames Regensburg, Dean. Waddell, Andrews 
and others are to entertain with luncheons. Fine 
times are anticipated. 



AIN’T WE PRETTY VALENTINES ?— A LOS ANGELES’ SOCIAL GATHERING 
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The American Federation of the Deaf 


jirr^wl RESIDENT TILDEN'S second report 
to the Board of Directors of the Cali- 
fflfl fornia Association is as follows: 

m “At the last meeting 1 said 1 would 

communicate with several leading deaf- 
mutes who, in my opinion, were friendly to federa- 
tion. I beg to report the result of the correspon- 
dence. 

“Hodgson did not answer but embodied his views 
in an editorial, lie thinks that the status of the 
N. A. D. should not be interfered with, but has 
not explained how the N. A. D. can be an as- 
sociation and a federation at the same time. 

"Veditz sent word that his services were not 
available. 

“Fox replied courteously that lie thought federa- 
tion should be undertaken only by the N. A. D. 

“Regensburg accepted. A certificate was accord- 
ingly issued to him, defining the duties of his Com- 
mitee, so that no such misunderstanding might rise 
as is, at present, confusing the M. P. business. The 
list of Committeemen, chosen by himself, is given 
below. It is, however, understood that the list is 
subject (if necessary) to change from now till 
summer, which is the same case with the other 
lists. 

“Isadore Selig consents to look after the guests 
of the Interstate Convention. In his certificate it 
is stated that the guests are only those who come 
front State Associations (N. A. D. included). The 
nearest associations, I think, are located at Port- 
land and Seattle. Their delegates will be our guests 
free of charge for a week, and the case is the same 
with those who come from states further East, 
such as Utah, Iowa and so on to N. Y. It is be- 
lieved that the associations can send only the presi- 
dent or secretary or both, and if their presence is 
impossible on account of the distance, proxies will 
be welcome, (it must, however, be stated that resi- 
dents of California acting for the states cannot 
be considered as guests in the above sense.) I 
think it hardly necessary to add that the delegates 
must come prepared to support federation, not sim- 
ply' to see what is going on. 

“Hodgson, Fox and Veditz having declined to act. 

I will now proceed to choose the Committees. As 
was explained in the above, the memorandum is 
subject to modification. Some of the gentlemen 
might not care to serve. 1 will correspond with 
them immediately. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 

Theo. I. Lounsbury, N. Y. ; G. S. Porter, N. J. ; 
R. F. Thompson. Kansas ; A. W. Wright. Washing- 
ton ; A. L. Kent, Colo. 

committee on law 

W. C. Ritter, Va. ; J. ‘C. Howard, Minn.; Isaac 
Goldberg, N. Y. ; L. M. Hunt, S. D. ; T. d'Estrella, 
Calif. 

CO M M I TTRF. ON PA KT J C I PAT ION 

Chas. H. Loucks, S. D. ; Marcus L. Kenner, 
N. Y. ; Sydney H. Howard, 111 .; W. E. Hoy, Ohio; 
Alvis L. Hurt, Utah. 

COMMITTEE ON EUROPEAN MISSION 

O. H. Regensburg. Calif.; Rev. Flick. 111 .; W. W. 
Beaded, N. J.; A. W. Spear, Minn.; Mr. Rowse. 

COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALITY 

Isadore Selig, Calif.; W. E. Dean, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; . 1 . Hutton, Calif.. Ed. Lohmeyer, Calif.; J. 
Connelly, Jr.. Calif. 

“The chairmen of the Committees compose an 
Advisory Committee to act till the Interstate Con- 
vention meets : 

ADVISORY COM M ITT EE 

Douglas Tilden, Chairman and Local Manager; 
Theo. I. Lounsbury. X. Y. ; W. C. Ritter. Va. ; C. 
H. Loucks, S. D. ; O. H. Regensburg, Calif.: Isadore 
Selig. Calif. 

“Having chosen the Committees, 1 will now an- 
nounce the “working program,” that is, explain what 
we are to do from now till the coming summer. 



DOUGLAS T 1 LDEX 
President of the California Association 
Picture taken in Artist Redmond's studio by John 
Connelly, the Deaf-Mute Photographer 

“ ( 1 ) The California Association will hold its 
regular meeting (2nd triennial convention ) from 
July 2 to 6. as was passed at your last meeting. 
This Board has power to change time. We will 
consider later whether it will he better to change 
from July to August, so as to give time to the Paris 
delegates to report. 

(2) The California Association will adjourn on 
the 3rd day and remeet on the 4th day, on which oc- 
casion it will declare itself resolved into an Inter- 
state Convention. This move will not be subject 
to the number of delegates that may be present 
from other states or whether any of them can be 
present to all (I will state that from the letters I 
am confident some will he present). It will be 
‘beneficient usurpation' all along, and no attention 
will be paid to the objection that such a convention 
is not truly national. In not a single instance has 
a convention of the X. A. D. ever been really na- 
tional. Local delegates always predominate, and in- 
terests always control. So we will go ahead regard- 
less of criticisms of any kind. 

"(3) On this occasion the organization hence- 
forth to be known as 'The American Federation of 
the Deaf will he put in operation. Officers and 
Committees will be chosen with ample powers to 
act during the recess till iqi 5. 

“ (4) At the same time The Independence 
League will go bodily into the federation. The 
membership of this body outnumbered that of the 
X. A. 1 ). before the X'. A. D. met at Colorado 
Springs. 1 had never made known who the mem- 
bers were, but will shortly do so. I should be dis- 
appointed if. with this League, the California As- 
sociation and some other association, we do not 
start next summer with a membership of no less than 
live hundred (500). 

“(5) In 1913 — three days before the X 7 . A. D. 
meets — the Interstate Convention will hold still 
another meeting at Cleveland ( this is Regensburg's 
suggestion in which 1 see merit). Reports will there 
and then he received and acted upon. 

“ (6) Then from that time till 1915, there will 
he no letting up in activity till the greatest Congress 
of the Deaf in our history meets in San Francisco 
and federation is formally launched. 

"There are naturally other plans which I have in 


my mind. Whether they can be carried out or not, 
time alone can tell. If they fail, it will not be be- 
cause of lax efforts. 

"Thus, I think we should have a monthly publica- 
tion. 1 would lay this matter before the Publicity 
Committee of the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
ask for $1,000.00 a year to back such a venture. I 
would tell of the number of the deaf and of their 
teachers and friends who would spend quite a 
sum of money during their visit to the Coast and 
show that $1,000.00 per year is good from a busi- 
ness standpoint. 

“I would also take a leaf from the book of the 
Veditz administration and try to get, in another de- 
partment of the Exposition, an appropriation of 
$3,000.00 for the deaf congress, under the name of 
‘Exhibits.’ The Exposition is to spend $i7,50o,oo-i_ 
and whether its Directors will think it worth while 
to make a precedent by taking $5,000. out of such 
an immense fund, remains to be seen. 

"1 hope you will ratify all I have said in my re- 
port. Before closing, I would like to touch upon 
Hodgson’s editorial. He said that If there is any- 
thing amiss with the X T . A. D., it can be remedied 
at Cleveland. What guarantee does he give .that 
it would be done so? We have been deceived tor* 
often. 

"The outlook for a Federation is gloomy,” says 
Hodgson. The success of our national unity does 
not depend upon wars, droughts or tariff revisions. 
It depends upon ourselves. If there are a dozen 
determined men among ourselves, federation will 
succeed. As it is. my report at our last meeting 
which was published in the Deaf -Mucs Journal . 
was favorably received by the American deaf. 
Correspondence bears that out. For example, Mr. 
Regensburg wrote : “The sentiment of the Na- 
tion seems t< b<* rapidly drifting to Federation. 
Since the p- lication of your letter in the Journal . 
two State Associations have written me endorsing 
the Federation Mission, while four gentlemen, all of 
whom are of high standing, one a former president 
of the X. A. D„ are planning to go to Paris to 
represent their State Associations and should they 
go, they gladly volunteer their services. Unques- 
tionably many of the State Associations are in 
favor of federation, hut they have hesitated to ex- 
press themselves openly as long as no one took the 
lead.’ ” 

"In addition to Regensburg's letter, there are other 
tilings I would like to state, but I will defer doing 
so till some other time. What 1 ask now is that you 
ratify the program as outlined in the above, and I 
will go to work. The Interstate Convention will, 
and ought to be, a fact. We will also make our- 
selves felt at Cleveland. Our Congress in 1915 will 
be a climax that reflects glory on us as a class.” 

The names of the State Associations throughout 
the Union, as well as those of tlieir officers, will be 
gratefully received. Address to Douglas Tilden, 
2078 Franklin St.. Oakland, California. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Dec. 4. Ti. 
Mr. Douglas Tilden, 

President. Cal. Ass’n of the Deaf, 

My Dear Sir: — I am in receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of October 23rd in which you begged 
me to await the publication of your article in the 
Journal before replying in order that 1 might bet- 
ter acquaint myself with the purpose of the offer 
extended me by your honorable Board of Directors 
to act as Chairman of the Committee on Federation 
Mission to Europe. 

1 have given your article a careful perusual and 
beg to state that I am heartily in accord with your 
aim to advance the cause of Federation between 
now and 1915. The sentiment of the Deaf of the 
Xation seems to be rapidly drifting to Federation. 

1 congratulate vour State Association on assum- 
ing the lead. Since the publication of your letter 
in the Journal, two State Associations have written 
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me endorsing the Federation Mission, while four 
gentlemen all of whom are of high standing, one a 
former President of the N. A. D.. are planning to 
go to Paris to represent their State Associations 
and should they go, they gladly volunteer their 
services. Unquestionably many of our State As- 
sociations are in favor of Federation, but they have 
hesitated to express themselves openly as long as 
no one took the lead. The National Association 
of the Deaf last year passed a resolution favoring 
Federation, but its ponderous machinery stopped 
right there. 1 am enclosing copies of two of the 
letters that i received. 

Mr. President. 1 accept as a sense of duty the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Federation Mis- 
sion and await your further instructions. 1 am 
somewhat handicapped by a late start, less than six 
months remaining, but 1 shall endeavor to carry 
the task to a successful conclusion. 1 ventured also 
to hope to see Mr. Spear selected as a delegate. We 
want to take no due advantage over our opponents. 

I trust, Mr. President, my plans coincide with 
yours. Awaiting your further instructions, I beg 
to remain. 

Very truly yours, 

Oscar H. Regensburg. 


Mr. Loucks writes to Mr. Regensburg: “In the 
Journal of Nov. pth, 1 note the initiative that your 
State Association has taken in regard to Federa- 
tion. 1 consider this a long step in the right direc- 
tion. and here’s my hand in congratulations to you 
and your State Association for this. Mr. Tilden 
has very plainly slated the object and purpose of 
such a movement and 1 admire him for his frank- 
ness. You will please tell him for me that the So. 
Dakota State Association will back him in this 
movement as far as it lies in our power to do so. 
Rah! for Federation and national unity.’’ 


From a well known gentleman in the South who 
desires his name withheld: “An hour after reading 
in the Journal about Mr. Tilden's work in regard to 
Federation, I have decided to write you. I am so 
deeply interested in Federation that 1 volunteer my 
services. As organizer of the Association 1 have 
spent much time for the betterment and happiness 
of our deaf. 

“I have planned to go to Paris in July to parti- 
cipate in the De l'Epee centennial celebration. As 
you are to take charge of the Committee on Federa- 
tion Mission, 1 offer to serve as a delegate. 1 would 
bear half of the expenses, and the other half by the 
Association, tints effecting a saving of one-half to 
you. I do not ask you to appoint nie unless it meets 
with your approval. 

“If I do not go to Paris, I may go to California 
to sec Tilden's work "done out." Or if I can lay 
off from business long enough, I may go to France 
and then to California. If 1 take both trips it would 
make a 12,000 miles journey.” 


From a letter of a well-known editor received last 
August, showing how the sentiment is swinging : 
"1 am sorrv they did not get around to Federation 
at Pike's Peak. Too much good time out there, too 
little real business. Let's get to work now and 
tackle Federation so that by the next convention we 
will have a definite scheme to discuss and work on, 
•something «e can put into shape to present the 
State Association to ratify. We have got to get 
■some money, and Federation is the only way we can 
;get it. Then let’s federate and he done with it.” 


I should tike to publish the letter from the for- 
mer president of the X. A. D.. but it was intended 
as personal. This gentleman has never taken any 
active part in the Federation discussion, and should 
he represent us. our country would gladly accept 
Tiitn as a non-partisan member of the commission. 

O. H. Regensburg. 


“Are you striving every day to be worthy of your 
own esteem?" 


THE SILENT WORKER 

Rev. Stephen Klopfer’s Reply to 
Rev. J. H. Cloud. 

Editor Silent JVorkcr: 

Dear Sir : — The columns of Public Opinion in 
the March number of your excellent Sa.ENT 
Worker contain two passages to which we take ex- 
ception. They read as follows : 

“In Roman Catholic circles the fact that De l’Epee 
was a priest is allowed to greatly overshadow the 
fact that he also was an educator and benefactor 
of the deaf.” 

"In Roman Catholic France a statue of De l’Epee, 
the priest, may be appropriate enough almost any 
where, but if his statue is to be erected on public 
school property in the United States, it will be to 
De l'Epee as it was to Gallaudet, the man, his 
secular capacity as "friend, teacher and benefactor 
of the deaf.” 

We Roman Catholics, it is true, consider priest- 
hood the highest dignity to which man can be ele- 
vated. He who is chosen of God to this exalted 
station is in our eyes an ambassador of Christ, 
like to the Savior, a mediator between God and 
man, vested through the sacrament of Order with 
the same divine powers of offering sacrifice and 
forgiving sins which Christ had in his own right 
and transmitted to His apostles. 

Once ordained, he is priest forever, whatever 
may be the field of his clercial duties, the village 
parish, the wilds of uncivilized lands, the professor's 
chair or among the poor, the neglected, the aban- 
doned. His mission is essentially one of charity. 
With good reason do we rejoice in the splendid 
records of priest-heroes, heroes of the sublimest 
Christian charity. The plague-stricken districts 
of the South know more than one such hero, and 
Molokai recalls the noble name of Father Damien, 
S. J. 

Hut names quite as illustrious and more fami- 
liar are De l'Epee and Father Azemar (see Volta 
Review, Dec. 1911). To us these two characters 
rise incomparably above Pereire, Braidwood, Hein- 
ecke, and even Gallaudet. With the priests it was 
the work of God, the salvation of souls, without a 
thought of personal gain, of personal honor, rather 
at the sacrifice of possessions and life itself. Their 
seminary training made holy their ideals and 
priestly celebracy made it possible for them to live 
and labor for their accomplishment. Thus the fact 
that a benefactor of mankind happens to be a priest 
rather than casting a shadow upon their work, sheds 
lustre on their charities. It is in this light that 
we Catholics view the splendid efforts of Father 
De l'Epee. He is so represented in a reader quite 
generally used in parochial schools of the country. 

The second passage with its reference to De 
l'Epee “the man,” we deem, to say the least, enigma- 
tical. Why should a statue erected in his honor 
in this country not represent him as he was, as a 
Roman Catholic priest? To attempt to represent 
him as a man would be a caricature, a falsification 
of history. History knows of an Abbe Charles 
Michel De l'Epee, or the Rev. Charles Michael Dc 
l’Epee the “Father of Deaf-Mute Education,” but 
knows nothing of this benefactor of the deaf as 
Mr. De l'Epee. 

It was the Abbe the priest who began work of 
deaf-mute instruction. He did so as a priest, actu- 
ated by purely religious motives. For his very 
words bespeak the zealous priest: "Believing that 
these two unfortunates would live and die in ignor- 
ance of religion, if 1 made no effort to instruct them, 
my heart was filled with compassion, and I prom- 
ised, if they were commited to my care, that I would 
do all in my power to aid them.” 

His great object was to lend the deaf to God. 
How beautifully and aptly is this idea expressed 
in the artistic statue at Versailles. That letter “D" 
made by the blessed hands of the good Abbe : s 
the sign for Dieu, God, who was the inspiration 
of his efforts ; Dieu is written on that scroll as the 
prime object of all instruction, it is expressed by 
the little fingers of the pupil as the grand achieve- 
ment in the world of the deaf. 


Never was Father De l'Epee seen by a deaf-mute, 
never did the world behold the educator and friend 
of the deaf in any other than his priestly garb, the 
soutain, the clerical cassock. Never did he relin- 
quish his tittle Abbe. History then demands that 
he be represented as he was — the priest-educator 
of the deaf. To disrobe him of his clercial garb, 
or to deprive him of his only title, Abbe, must be 
considered uncivil, indeed un-American. For our 
own government has repeatedly respected the title 
and position of the Roman Catholic clergy. Be- 
hold the statue of Father Marquette at Washing- 
ton, D. C., or on Mackinac Island, study him in 
the paintings throughout the country ; in every in- 
stance you will find the great explorer represented 
true to life as the black-robed Jesuit. Likewise 
Father Junipero Scrra, the great missionary of the 
Southwest, who is represented as he was, in the 
garb of a Franciscan friar. And so should with 
equal propriety, with equal right any statue erected 
in honor of the Abbe De l'Epee by state, govern- 
ment, or denomination show him to the deaf-mutes 
and to the world as he lived, labored and died — 
a Roman Catholic priest. 

If it he urged that we Catholics take the lead in 
this matter of collecting funds for a statue in honor 
of De l'Epee we may say that he is the benefactor 
of all the deaf. We have honored him, for every 
Catholic school in the country is a monument to 
our great co-religionist. And therein do we keep- 
sacred, not only his name, but above all the re- 
ligious principles which guided him in his noble 
efforts, God first, then moral instruction and char- 
acter building as the necessary foundation of all 
education. 

If the tardy recognition of the debt due this great 
benefactor of the deaf of this country is to he real- 
ized, let it be done by those who have as yet made 
no pecuniary sacrifice for the education they ad- 
mittedly owe to him. Let the pupils of the state 
schools show their gratitude to at least this one 
priest benefactor of the deaf. For the world of 
the deaf owes the greatest debt of recognition 
and gratitude to the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
History, as far as the world knows it today, shows 
that priests were the first educators in England, 
France, Spain, Belgium, Austria, Italy, Canada, 
Mexico, India. China, and even the darkest Africa. 
The United States, too, and Switzerland, number 
Father Sicard among their pioneer deaf-mute 
friends. And before long there will he given to 
the world the names of many a friend of the deaf, 
unknown to the modern world, who lived previous 
to De l'Epee, de Ponce, and St. John of Beverly. 
We might urge the fact that clercial labors among 
the deaf arc encouraged and fostered in deaf-mute 
circles, that one- sixth of the deaf of this country- 
being Roman Catholic parentage are entitled to 
some recognition in this matter, but we have rea- 
son to believe that our disagreement with the writer 
of the passages quoted above is sufficiently justi- 
fied. 

Lest some one suppose we wish to disuade any 
Catholic from contributing toward any fund which 
may he raised for the purpose of honoring Father 
De l'Epee, we make haste to state, that if a re- 
sponsible committee select and determine upon .1 
design of the Abbe, De l’Epee not offensive to 
Catholics, they will do their proportionate share in 
contributing toward that fund. And we shall per- 
sonally do all in our power to encourage the good 
cause among those of our flock. 

(Rev.) Stephen Klopfer. 

St. John’s Institution. St. Francis, Wis.. 

March 9, 1912. 


Mr. L. M. Hunt, of Koshkonong, Mo„ was pro- 
bably the first to show motion pictures at a school 
for the deaf. He had a machine at the Nebraska 
school about fifteen years ago. when the motion pic- 
ture business was in its infancy. Rev. George F. 
Flick, of Chicago. 111 ., also traveled with a machine 
for a time in 1904 . — Kansas Star. 
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Committee on the Bi-Centennary of 
the Abbe de l’Epee. 

1912 

(Translated from the French by F. R. Gray.) 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE DEAF 
AT PARIS 

HONORARY presidents. 

M. Prosper, President of the National l nion of Soci- 
eties of the Deaf. . 

M. J. Weber, President of the “ Avenir Silenctenx. 
M. L’Abbe Rieffel, Missionary to the Deaf. 

M. L’Abbe GoiSLET, Chaplain of the Deaf of Paris. 

M. Ed. DugUENNE, Commissary General of the Second 
National Cong ress of the Deaf at Roubai.x. 

Paris, Jan. 20, 1912. 

We liave the honor to announce that the date 
of the celebration of the bi-centennary of our illus- 
trious intellectual Father has been fixed from 
Sunday, July 28th, to Sunday, Aug. 4th, 1912. 

Sunday, July 28th, will be reserved for a fete 
at Versailles, with morning mass at the church 
in front of which stands the statue of the Abbe 
<le l’Epee, and an entertainment during the after- 
noon, ending with a grand banquet in the even- 
ing. 

An International Congress will be held at Paris, 
the place to be designated later, on Monday and 
Tuesday, the 29th and 30th of July. There will 
be an official banquet at Paris and other entertain- 
ments according to the means that may be at our 
disposal. 

The exact details of the program cannot be 
announced till next April, they will be made 
known to the world’s deaf by definite circulars. 
These circulars will contain the names of the 
Committee on Patronage, of the members of the 
entire Bureau and of the Committee 

Meanwhile, we have arranged the program of 
discussions of the Congress, and submit it below. 

Those who desire to dicuss the questions before 
the Congress will thus have all the desired time 
to prepare their papers. 

We would ask all those who wish to be heard 
on these subjects to write the General Secretary , 
M. Henri Gaillard, as soon as possible. 

Several persons may write on the same subject, 
or one may write on different topics, except 
national projects, which can be tieated of only by 
delegates from each nation. But, to avoid encum- 
bering the programme, it is to be desired that 
only' a single person should write on a question, 
after agreement with his compatriots, in order 
that the Committee may appoint competent re- 
porters for each subject. 

Papers in foreign languages must be sent to the 
General Secretary, M. Henri Gaillard, 198 Rue de 
Noisy, a Bagnolet (Seine) before the 15TH of 
may, 1912, in order to give the Committee the 
necessary time to have them translated. 

Papers in French must be sent to the Assistant 
General Secretary, M. Adolphe Drouin, 16 bis 
Avenue du Parc Montsouris, Paris (iq e ) before 
THE 15TH OF JUNE, 1912. 

The membership fee for the Congress has been 
fixed at 5 francs ($1.). It carries a right to the 
report of the Congress. 1 his fee must be sent to 
M. Leon Lejeune, General Treasurer, 1 Rue 
Eugenie, a Saint Mande (Seine) with the specifi- 
cation “for the Congress.' 

The Commission of the Congress and Program: 
A. Drouin. President ; H. Laufer, H. Genis, R. 
Hirsch, Members. 

For the Bureau; — President, E. Dusuzeau, 16 
Rue de Siam, (Paris i6e) ; Vice-Presidents, Em- 
ile Mercier, Remv Magne, General Secretary 
Henri Gaillard ; Asst. Gen. Secretary, Etienne 
Janio ; General Treasurer, Leon Lejeune ; Asst. 
Treasurer, Antoine Minet. 

The railway companies will give a reduction of 
50 per cent from their regular tariff (full fare 
going, free returning) to both French and foreign 
deaf who must travel more than 50 kilometers 
to reach Paris. This reduction will be valid for 
residents of France from the 25th of July to the 
7th of August. 1912, and for foreigners from July 
22nd to Aug. iotli, 1912. but will be given only 
to those who have paid their Membership fee to 
the Congress, (?f) or fee for participation at one 
of the banquets at either Versailles or Paris (the 

price will be fixed in next April.) This sum 
must be sent to Mr. Leon Lejeune, Gen. lreas- 

rer, 1 Rue Eugenie, a Saint Mande (Seine), w ith 


a stamp of 0.10 franc for sending the voucher, 
but, to facilitate the completion in reasonable time 
of the list of beneficiaries of the reduction on each 
route, one is requested to advise M. Henri Gail- 
lard, General Secretary, 198 Rue Noisy, a Bag 
nolet (Seine). The list will be closed on the 1st 
of July, 1912, at the latest. 

General Program — First Part, 
education 

Sec. 1 . Primary Education — State of the teach- 
ing of the Deaf in each country since the A*bbe 
de F Epee. — Actual condition — Progress realized. 
— Methods employed. — Their results. — Needs. 

Sec. 2. Secondary or Higher Education. Does 
it exist in the country'? — In what way? — Its result? 
— Its future? — Needs. 

Sec. 3. Professional Education. Under what 
conditions does it exist in the country ? — 111 the 
school ? — Out of the school ? — Advantages or dis- 
advantages of the two systems. — Results. — Need. 

Sec. 4. Artistic Education. Same questions as 
in Sec. 3. 

Sec. 5. Post Graduate Education. Does it exist 
in the country' ?— Founded by schools ? — Associa- 
tions fur the Deaf? — What is your opinion? — 
Results— Needs.' , ££ 

Second Part. — Social Life. 

Sec. 1. Social Situations. History since the 
Abbe de l’Epee — Present condition of the Deaf 
in each country', particularly the workers. — Em- 
ployments followed.— Salaries.— Conditions of 
living. — Claims. 

Sec. 2. Liberal and Artistic Careers. Deaf- 
mutes who have attained distinction in each coun- 
try since the Abbe del ’Epee.— Present condition. 
— Professionals and amateurs. — Claims, if any. 

Sec. 3. Responsibility and Foresight. Associa- 
tions of the Deaf other than those of mutual help. 
— History since the Abbe de l’Epee.— Actual 
condition. — Operation, services rendered, capital. 
— -Claims. 

Sec. 4. Mutuality. Mutual help Society. — His- 
tory. — Present condition. — Operation. — Services 
rendered, capital. — Claims. 

Sec 5. National Unions. International Fed- 
eration. Are there in each country' national un- 
ions or federations of soeietetirs of the deaf, or 
merely soeietetirs of the deaf? — Operation and 
means. — Advantages. — Results. — Claims. 

Will it be of any benefit to found an interna- 
tional federation of the deaf? State your views on 
this subject. 

Sec. 6. Placing in Situations. Help when out 
of work. How are deaf-mutes put in positions? 
— By what means?— Is there help for those out of 
work allowed by Societies or by committees of 
the patrons of schools ? — General views on plac- 
ing and on lulp when out of w'ork. — Asylums.- — 
Workshops, studios of the deaf.— Are they good 
or bad ? 

Sec. 7. Clubs or Meeting Rooms. Are there 
any in the country? — How were they founded ? — 
Operation — Advantages. — Needs, 

Sec. 8. Religious Industrial Works, Churches 
of the Deaf .—Catholic, Protestant. Israelite , &c 
patronages applicable to the Deaf Past condi- 
tion. — Present condition. — Advantages and re- 
sults. — Needs. 

Sec. 9. Legal Status The rights and duties 
of the Deaf as regards the law of eacli country.— 
Claims. 

Sec. 10. Homes for the Helpless , Help for Old 
People. Are there refuges for old and infirm 
Deaf in the country?— How were they created?— 
Operation. — Advantages or inconveniences. — 
Methods to found them elsewhere. — Needs. 

THIRD PART. 

Single Section — Claims. 

General statement by the delegate from each 
nation represented at the Congress of the essen- 
tial claims of the Deaf of his country. Ways and 
Means to bring them out. 

Report on proposed resolutions bv the General 
Secretary of tlie Congress.— Vote 011 these reso- 
lutions. 

Note . — One may propose subjects for the prog- 
ram that may have been overlooked. These pro- 
positions must be sent to tlie General Secretary- 
before the 1st of March. They will be submit- 
ted for the approval of the committee. 


Notes From Boston 

From the Wisconsin Times, and other of the 1 . p. f. 

I learn that my friend, Hellen Keller, "came into the 
world deaf, dumb and blind.” The Times dips 
from the American Magazine. Miss Keller came in- 
to the world a perfect normal child, and became deaf, 
and some years afterwards blind. 

The Ohio Chronicle says, in a recent issue: “The 
year began on Sunday and will end on Sunday and 
has 54 Sundays." That’s the time Bro. Charles has 
been caught napping. Last _vear. 1911, came in and 
went out on Sunday, giving us 33 Sundays. There 
are but 5 2 in 1912, (unless two comes in the middle 
of the week in Ohio). The year came in on Monday 
and goes out on Tuesday. 

The Mt. Airy World says : “Four things come not 
hack — the spoken words, the sped arrow, the past 
life, and the neglected opportunity." 

That is all a humbug — my words not only come 
back but people make me take them hack ; sped ar- 
rows return and bury deep into the heart of the 
shooter. Past life and lost opportunities come back 
in the dead hour of the night and never cease haunt- 
ing the victim. 

In a recent issue of the Worker we note what a 
clipping from Supt. Gardner's (Ark.) address has 
to say about "ingratitude again.” and what the Kan- 
sas Star adds, in these words — "Herein the hero of 
Supt. Gardner's little story differs from his hear- 
ing brother,” who was the bird of the deepest dye — 
the deaf youth who said something about a man who 
wronged him. or imposed upon him, or Supt. Gard- 
ner for talking about the deaf youth, or Kansas 
Star for holding him up to public notice — or the 
writer? — 1 can draw no inference, but 1 was once a 
"hearing brother" and the son of a principal of a 
public school. Well do 1 recall getting licked a 
score of times by bullies w-ho were “ingratitude 
again." because the principal had gotten next to 
some one. and they had to do something to show 
their "gratitude." 

Last summer a crowd of “Old Boys” collected and 
discused old time affairs. The writer was the only 
deaf person in the crowd. One was a college presi- 
dent, one a minister, one a doctor, one a dentist, 
one an auto dealer, one a drummer. The most in- 
teresting and amusing subject was a city chap once 
brought to our region to preside over the school. He 
was not banked in flowers. During my school career 
we had quite a variety of teachers and I recall not 
one who pleased every one. or who today has not at 
least one to show "ingratitude again." I have done 
worse things before deaf than 1 have ever dared to 
do since deaf. Then people only smiled and said 
boys will be boys — now they would say “That’s deaf.” 
Wonder if we hadn't better get next to that beam? 
What say ye Bros. Gardner and Roberts? 

The Maryland Bulletin announces that one of the 
boys went home to vote and it was the first instance 
in the history of the school for a pupil to go home 
to vote. Skulls getting thinner in Maryland, eh? 
Nope — while a pupil there we voted twice. 

Our friend. J. Schuyler Long, is “Oil Korrect." 
the 1 . p. f’s explanation of O. K. did not touch the 
proper cord here but were "empty of thinks." J. S s 
over-flowing fountain replenished us all O. K. 
Old Hickory is the real author, or inventor, of O. K. 

We acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the Re- 
port of the P. S. A. D. and extend thanks. Our 
Quaker brethren do things. The Pennsylvania Home 
for the Aged Deaf is a magnificient Monument to 
united efforts of the deaf of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. Cooke Howard, who needs no introduction 
to the deaf world (and impostors) lectured in Bos- 
ton Monday night, March nth. Vestry First United 
Presbyterian Church, Warren Ave. and Brookline 
street. His eastward tour through the several 
states may mean something. Down with the fake 
deaf man and the impostor. But in same boat may 
J. Cooke sink it. 

One of the Boston papers speaks of a woman tell- 
ing her hubby to bring home “artificial eggs." but 
the wind and noise induced him to bring home arti- 
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ficial legs. There was. perhaps, need of the place for 
both, but better make motions and make it clear. 


NOTICE! 

The next convention of the X. J. State As- 
sociation of the Deaf will probably be held at 
Trenton, N. J., this year. The full particulars 
will be given in the next issue. The members 
whose abodes are changed, please send their 
correct addresses to R. M. Robertson, Secy- 
Treasurer, 73 Sandford Ave., Kearney, N. J., 
so he will be able to send notices to them. 

Types of Children qf 
Deaf Parents 


What a Deaf Man Can Do in Texas 



“WEE LILY" 

The above is a portrait of Bessie M. Combe Platt, 
aged two years last September. She is the surviving 
child of deaf parents, William and Bessie Platt of 
Belfast, Ireland. She is considered a very intelli- 
gent and bright child, and retains all her faculties. 
She unfortunately lost her mother when she was 
two weeks old. 


ARGO 

GAS LI G HT 
PA PER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for “Tipster” — full of 
photographic information — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company • 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 




The Famous 


CROSS S RANCH 

doors to the Deaf 


opens its 


20 ACRES NET $4000.00 PER YEAR 

When there are fifty deaf people located on the Cross S Ranch the Company will donate two 
acres of land and $ 500 00 in Cash toward the building of a church for their exclusive use. 
Everythrg possible will be done to make the lot of the “ Silent People" happy and proseprous 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BLUE BOOK, FOR YOU. FREE 

The Cross S Ranch is the best place in Texas for the small farmer. Let Us Prove It. 
Texas is now undergoing a period of development never befoie equalled in the history 
of any state. This is due in part to the Panama Canal and the rich promise of business it 
holds forth to all the South. But in the greatest degree it is due to the new awakening which 
is sweeping over the entire country. The great cry, is Back to The Farm, and away from the 
crowded and dusty city. People are growing to realize now, more than ever before, that the 
man who holds his own through panics, storms and all misfortunes is the man who Owns 
His Own Strip of Earth. 

LAND IS THE FOUNDATION OF ALL VALUE 

If you own a strip of land sufficient to maintain yourself and family, you have naught to 
fear as long as the present social structure holds together. Land cannot be stolen, burned or 
destroyed. It is always a producer of wealth. 

TEXAS IS CALLING FOR A MILLION WORKERS 

ARE YOU ONE? 

The Climate is ideal, never so hot as to be uncomfortable, and never freezing. Snow is rarely 
seen in this part of Texas. The minimum winter temperature is 40 degrees and the maximum 
of summer is about 95. There are no Mosquitoes, Storms, Insect Pests or Fevers. There 
is a good rainfall in season, but not sufficient for dry farming. 

LIMITLESS SUPPLY OF ARTESIAN WATER 

Water flows in quanities from a thousand foot well at a cost which divided between forty or fifty farmers is 

very small. 

110.000 ACRES OF RICH, BLACK VIRGIN SOIL 

It is all ready to turn under the plow, with a small amount of labor. No fertilization for ten years. 

THOUSANDS OF FARMS NOW BEING CULTIVATED 

THIS IS NOT FUTURE POSSIBILITY. It is a present accomplishment, ready to see. IF YOUjWILL GO 
DOWN. We do not ask you to wait a year. You can have your land under cultivation in six weeks and get 
out a crop within four months. Others, who had no experience, have done it, WHY NOT YOU? 

SINGLE ACRES NET FROM $200 TO $500 PER YEAR 

CORN, COTTON, CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, CITRUS FRUITE, ORANGES, 
LEMONS, DATES, FIGS, PECANS, BAN ANAS, PEPPERS, POTATOES, CAN E, 
MELONS, MILO MAIZE, WHEAT, and in fine over two hundred crops to 

choose from. 

TWO AND THREE CROPS PER YEAR 

Witli a year round growing season, and a harvest coming six weeks earlier than California’s and the great 
Eastern and Northern markets a thousand miles nearer your door, together with two splendid railroads to 
haul your produce to them, you have advantages which cannot be equalled any place else on this globe. 

CHRYSTAL CITY, HAS 1800 PEOPLE 

Also a $ 3 o, 000 High Sch ool, telphones, electric lights, schools, churches and all 

kinds of shops. 

THE TEXAS TRUCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION MARKETS YOUR CROPS FOR YOU. No trouble to sell 
what you grow, since the demand is far in excess of the supply. 

A REAL PARADISE FOR THE DEAF PEOPLE 

YOU CANNOT FAIL HERE UNLESS YOU ARE LAZY. In that ease, do not answer this advertisement, 
because we want only HUSTLERS with us. If you know how to work, you are welcome. No drinkers 

allowed. 

THREE YEARS TO PAY FOR YOUR LAND 

S2 03 down and $2.00 per month on each acre. Interest at 6 per cent. Other terms arranged to suit. You 
can go on your land as soon as you make first payment. 

SEND FOR CROSS S BLUE BOOK AND FULL IN- 
FORMATION. FREE FOR THE ASKING 

SPECIAL EXCURSIONS THE FIRST AND THIRD TUESDAYS OF EACH MONTH FROM CHICAGO. 

LOW RATES FROM OTHER POINTS. 

Write today, as we are being crowded with hearing applications. The land 
is selling very rapidly. We want at least fifty deaf there. 

ADDRESS. 

DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF 

CROSS S RANCH COMPANY. 

1111-13 SCHILLER BLDG, 

CHICAGO. ILL. 
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€be British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hep-worth. 

leading organ of the deaf of the 

UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 
«0 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf Cimes, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England* 


jbSxSXsXs)®®®® 

THU STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
today. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co.. 

Dry goods & Houseful nish nigs, 
Trenton, N. J. 




«*> 


F. S. Iuitzenbaeh 

& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

♦ 


hardware 


Grates 

Beaters 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating- 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
DAILY except Monday from Pier i, N R., ONLY, 8.20 a.m. 
Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies,soc. ; Children, 25c. each. 


‘The 

TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every Week. 

Always the best show 
in town 

Prices : 

matinees • * - * 10 , is and 25 cents 
nights • * ■ is, 25, 55 and so cents 


r 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, Fteneli Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps. Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON 

1 1 7- H 9 Hast State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


■ 

j 



fn a hurry 
(o Paint 

<T\ 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will he the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time's destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 

€. ?. fiooper * Co., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Faint House in llir city. 


fTHH NEW JERSEY* 

State 

Nor m a 1 and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 



Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 



It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with batlis and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. K BN DAI, I, 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Krelxnghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewat Craven 
Henry Jones Ford 
Edmund 15. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers gf The Board 


Wm. G Schaufflkr 
J. Brognard Betts. . 
Edwd I. Edwards.. 


President 
Secretary 
T reasurer 


r P HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on tlie following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a ceitificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address: 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J, Superintendent. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Industrial Department 

B. HOWARD SHARP GEORGE S. PORTER 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOTJSFIELD 
MISS LILA WOOD 


Academic Department 


Printing and Engraving 

f Kindergarten 

1 and; Drawing 

J. L- JOHNSON Wood- working 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON Shoemaking 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE Sewing 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN Sewing, Assistant 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON j Embroidery ”* 1 

EDWIN MARKLEY Physical Director 


Superintendent 

. . Store keeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
. Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA E. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H CUBBERLEY. . . . 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry- 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts-, 

Phone 2io TRENTON, N.J. 


THE CROSSLEV MACHINE COMPANY 


i 1 ncorporatkd) 
MANUFACTURERS OK 

I ilc, Electrical, Po 
v Washing Maclii 


Pottery 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

' rftti' Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone ■ending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on P&tents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn A Co. receive 
opeciat notice, without charge. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


■ Filtenr 
lxine an 


Machir 

Grind 


Scientific American 


ornnntr 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms. $3 a 
year: fourmonthB.fi. Sold by all news<lenlcr«». 

MUNN &Co. 3G,Broadwa> New York 

Branch Office. 825 F Bt., Washington, I). C. 


New Jersey 


Trenton 


STOLL'S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Yh(_ SPOUTING GOODS & GAMES 
MA OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


no YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 

Photog'raphe 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, N. J. 


Conklin's Sell-Filling Pen 
Moore’s Non-Leaking Pen 
Waterman’ s Ideal Pen 

••The Capital" --$ 1 . 00 -- Pen 

We are agents for the 

Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

Price (4.15 and >5.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
■n’t say so many gc id things about them. 

Ccome and see them 

KAUFMAN'S 

1 23 A 125 So. Broad St. 
55 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST 


1 x 9 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 



